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(My Reward 


BY GRACE WOOD CASTLE. 
An old, old house, within whose upper room 
A child, deformed, had spent all his short life; 
Not his the spring’s enchantment, summer’s bloom, 
With color, melody and fragrance rife. 


His window framed his world; a bush or two, 
A stretch of sand, a bit of grass, a wall— 
These watched he all the long day through, 
Though tiny, crooked paned distorted all. 





I, pitying, thought to make him happier, 
And while he slept, within the window space 
Set one broad sheet of crystal, shining clear: 
Then waited for his joyful waking face. 


But when he saw the change my hands had wrought, 
With tears instead of looks of glad surprise 

He viewed it. I, chagrined, the reason sought, 

And hearing, saw my act in altered guise. 


The truthful picture pleased him not, he said; 

He loved the tale told by his window dim 

Of shadowy vales and hills. He begged, dismayed, 
That I would give his window back to him. 





I could not. Of such chance I had not dreamed; 
Destroyed was worthless glass and crumbling sash; 
And I, who meant to do him service, seemed 

To him a meddler, wanton, cruel, rash. 




























SOCIAL AND MENTAL TRAITS OF THE 
NEGRO, A Research into the Conditions of 
the Negro Race in Southern Towns; A Study 
in Race Traits, Tendencies and Prospects, by 
Howard W. Odum, Ph. D. Dr. Odum has 
made a technical study of the negro in the 
southern towns and in this volume brings 
to the public the results of his researches 
and his deductions therefrom. Whatever one 
may think of the deductions he will find the 
research a very valuable one in helping to 
arrive at an understanding of the negro 
psychologically and socially. This reviewer 
is not expert in knowledge of the negro 
though he has been in the south and studied 
the problem superficially through observa- 
tion and reading of many books. To him 
Dr. Odum’s deductions seem too sweeping but 
true to the fact with that exception. It seems 
too much to say that the young negro is 
practically devoid of affection for parents 
once he has reached a position of compara- 
tive independence. There is doubtless, also, 
a very loose code of morals but our author 
fails to show us enough of the better side 
of their home life or of the homes of the 
better classes among them. In the same way, 
he treats their religious life with a photo- 
graphic exactness hut bring: the picture of 
the superficial without toning it with the 
better light of the best their religion mani- 
fests. In other words the delineation is more 
of a diagnosis of the pathological of their 
social condition than it is a description of 
their all-round life. In the closirg pages 
the author really makes this acknowledge- 
ment in saying there is much that is good 
and more that gives healthy promise. Those 
who are interested in the negro problem will 
be led to see that the colored man has a 
great deal to plead his case in the fact that 
there is much of the unpurged aborigines 
yet in him. It is shown rather in his psy- 
chology than in his clothes and other out- 
ward manifestations that the unschooled can 
see but it explains his shortcomings and 
argues that he must not, as a people, be 
judged by the criterions of the white race 
with their age of scheviing in the arts of 
civilization. It makes, too, for patience, 
both with the southern white man who must 
live with him in his ignorant state and for 
himself in his failings in the midst of a 
civilization whose exterior he can so easily 
copy but whose inner stability he can acquire 
only through training, if indeed he can hope 
to profit deeply from it until it has become a 
part of his inheritance as well. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Pp. 308, paper, $2.) 


PARTICEPS CRIMINIS, by Ervin S. 
Chapman. The grand old man of the Cali- 
fornian temperance crusade, the author of 
“The Stainless Flag” and of a _ learned 
treatise upon the legal and constitutional 
status of the saloon, adds this strikingly 
popular volume to his contributions. He 
tells graphically the story of a California 
Rabbit Drive and upon it builds in detail 
the analogy of what he terms The Boy 
Drive of the liquor traffic. The detailed lit- 
erary analogy may appear “to be a little 
strained at some points but the deadly facts 
involved never are. He tells how the bun- 
nies are driven by an outward compulsion 
that carries no warning of the deadly corral 
at the end of the drive, and so the lads are 
driven by influences that give no warning 
of the deadly habit and its upas poison. Par- 
ents who indulge the glass at the family 
board, men who drink temperately before 
their youthful associates, voters who think 
only of self and immediate interest or think 
not at all but only follow appetite, could 
find the writing upon the wall in this pro- 
fusely illustrated little volume. (New York: 
Revell & Co. Pp. 107. Illustrated.) 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY IN’ EFFORT, by 
Frank J. Firth. A not unprofitable survey 
of the historic creeds of the church such as 
the Apostles, Nicene and Athanasian, and 
of the leading denominations of the present 
time with a sketch of their histories and 
present form of organization. The book 
is not in any sense a contribution to the 
Christian union movement except that it is 
one more vote on the side of that ideal. A 
proposal at the close for an “American 
Christian Church” of which the present de- 
nominations may be constituent members 
is about the only positive suggestion made 
and this is artificially conceived. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 273, 
$1.50, net) 


SOULS IN ACTION, by Harold Begbie, 
continues the stories of conversion begin in 
Mr. Begbie’s widely selling book “Twice-Born 
Men.” The author _points out this differ- 
ence between the two books, that while the 
earlier volume treated entirely of sudden con- 
versional experiences the later treats of 
eases in which “a gradual and quiet tran- 
quil change of heart leads to the new birth.” 
The testators whose spiritual biography was 
told in “Twice-Born Men” were all men, in 
the present volume they are all women. Mr. 
Begbie makes much of what he calls the 
“miracles” of conversion. Taken in the sense 
in which he describes it it is not objection- 
able, though many of the terms in which he 
justifies its use are not thoroughly criticised 
by the author. The book is throbbing with 
life, passionate, earnest and triumphant. It 
is works of this sort that present the irre- 
fragible apologetic of Christianity. (New 
York: George H. Doran Conmpany: Pp. 310, 
$1.25 net.) 


KLAUS HINRICH BAAS, by Gustav Frens- 
sen. A prominent editor has said of this boo, 
“In a word this is a vital book, one that 
stands out from the ruck of fiction manu- 
factured to sell today and to die tomorrow.” 
Klaus is the son of a North-German :eas- 
ant, and with the inheritance of the char- 
acteristics of his forbears is an ambition 
which he follows consistently to the culmina- 
tion of a successful commercial career. This 
story, intimate in its details of his every- 
day life, with its doubts, struggles and 
moments when his deepest emotions are 
touched, is a record of life, and the reader 
will find in it the counterpart of:a many 
an inner struggle. All through his life, from 
the beginning of his career as a stable 
boy to the capable business man who saves 
his former employers from bankruptcy, there 
is a constant struggle with forces seemingly 
arrayed against him, and which his teachers, 
school and church, afford him but little help. 
Only through life itself does he gain the poise 
and knowledge that gives him the mastery. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
440. $1.50.) 


THE CALL OF THE NATION, by David 
Starr Jordan. This is a beautifully bound 
little volume of ninety pages by the wise 
and public spirited president of.Leland Stan- 
for University. In it he succinctly treats 
the fundamental moving questions of the 
time in relation to political welfare. He sees 
the doom of the party system because of its 
use for partisan and corrupt ends. In other 
words partisanship will end party govern- 
ment. He advocates denying to any candi- 
date the privilege of spending his own or his 
followers’ money for obtaining office. Let the 
government make an allowance for legiti- 
mate expenses of publicity. He thinks the 
fundamental law involved in the Dartmouth 
ease, viz, that a franchise cannot be revoked 
by the state even if given without conditions 
that involve duties corresponding to the priv- 
ileges granted, must be revoked and a fran- 
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chise made a public trust instead of private 
property. By the same signs he argues 
against permanent maintenance of the tariff. 
It hag become the instrument of privilege and 
therefore must go. These are but samples 
and are backed with vigorous thinking. 
(Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
$1.) 





Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cents 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 





DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-school? Write for prices, care of M, New 
Curistian Cantrcrr Co. 





CHURCH CLERK: Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New Cuaristian 
Cenrorr Co. 





WANTED.—AMinisters and teachers for or -. 
Pleasant, profitable work. We teach you. en 
making $50 weekly. UNIVERSITY RESEARCH Ex. 





TENSION COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. / 


IRAM COLLEGE. Send for Illustrated Bulletin, 
Souvenir Mailing Card and Complete Catalog 
to PRES. MINER LEE BATES, HIRAM, 0. 





BELLS. . 


Steel Alloy Church and School rH 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO. Hilisbe re,o 
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DON’T FORGET 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


For Foreign 

Missions 

FIRST SUNDAY 
IN JUNE 


PPLIES 
SUPREE 






The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
will furnish CHILDREN’S DAY SUPPLIES fer the first Sun- 
day in June FREE to those Sunday Schools observing the day 
in the interests of HEATHEN MISSIONS, 
. FREE SUPPLIES 

1. Cavsapgas ron Cuntsr. bg b= a Cotton’ 
Day Exercise by P. H. Duncan xteen pages of seng, 
tation, and drill. A ney < ——- oe rec rete cape 
cise, yet sim Je enongh for the s: jest schoo 

2. Lave Saven Missiowany Boxes. Like the picture above. 

pe self-locking. They will please. Put your school 
to work with them a 

ORDER AT ONCE. Give local name of Sanday School an 
average attendance. Write 


STEPHEN J. COREY, Box 884, Cincinnati, 0. 
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When You Start to Scold--Don’t! 


IS THE PREACHER EVER JUSTIFIED IN SCOLDING 
CONGREGATION? 

It is a very easy question for the congregation to answer. 

They know how uncomfortable it makes them. If they are guilty 
they resent that kind of punishment. If they are innocent they 
feel that a service of worship has been ruined and the good cause 
harmed. 

They feel a certain disillusionment toward the pastor. He had 
seemed strong and patient and appealing. Now he seems to have 
broken the spell of his influence upon them. He is not their leader 
not a help in their problems but himself 
This is their feeling as his words 


now, but one to be led; 
a problem to be reckoned with. 
sting their hearts. 

Besides, there are the Phillips’ and the Browns, outsiders, who 
have come this morning for the first time after months of invitation: 
the pastor will have to be apologized for; and it was so hard to get 
them here once—can we ever get them back again? 

Yes, the question is easy for the congregation. 

And it is just as easy for the preacher to answer. 

He feels how indifferent, how unresponsive, are the people to the 
call of the church. It is hard to get Sunday-school teachers. The 
official board meeting last Friday night was attended by only three 
out of fourteen office bearers. The people are late at the service 
today, or their contributions are delinquent and his salary is much 
overdue. 

Besides, the plans for a forward movement of the church which 
he has been revolving for a long time are likely to fall through. 
Deacon Albright’s skeptical attitude toward everything proposed by 
the pastor irritates him. 

Moreover, there is upon his soul the burden of the spiritual life 
of his people. They are so slow of heart. The prayer-meeting 
few are there and they are unresponsive. 
plea falls on deaf ears for the most part: there is no vision of the 
big work of the kingdom. 

What this congregation needs, a blast 
of dynamite. This idea seizes him on Saturday and obsesses his 
mind far into the night, forcing out of his brain all the invective 
he ever knew. 

The sermon that he has prepared seems very clever to him. The 
of the wagon which he and the deacons started to 
pull up the hill and which now he pulls alone while the deacons 
ride stands in the front of his mind and affords him a 


drags: The missionary 


he is saying to himself, is 


mental image 


this image 

certain thrill of satisfaction as he anticipates the smarting they 

will have when he lashes them with the hot words of his sermon. 
Yes, the answer to the question is easy for the preacher. 

* * . 


But honor bright, now, brother preacher, did you ever scold your 
church when you felt that they were blessed by it or you were 
blessed? Cannot you remember how sheepish you felt afterward 
when that big friendly deacon asked you quietly at the door what 
you had had for breakfast? It made your pulpit heroics seem so 
silly. 

He invited you to his home for dinner and in the fellowship of 
himself and Mrs. Deacon and the half-awed ‘playfulness of their 
children, together with the not wholly commiserating attitude of 
Mrs. Preacher, you found that you were really not mad at all, that a 
far larger proportion of your members than Elijah’s seven thousand 
Were faithful to the church and loyal to you. 

There is no question about it, scolding does not go well with the 
gospel, and a scold cannot be a bearer of the good news, a pub- 
lisher of peace, 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” saith the Lord to his prophet. 
Blessed, blessed, blessed.—are the opening words of the great ser- 
mon by the Master-preacher. 

There will be times when the preacher will be tempted to -use 
coercive words, stinging words; to set himself up as a judge of 
his people and administer a harsh rebuke. This temptation may come 
to him on impulse or it may be a deliberately chosen means of get- 


HIS, 


ting results like certain evangelists who have carried the mean 
art of scolding to the nth power where, to many, it appears as a 
virtue. 

Howsoever the temptation comes the true man of God should be 
strongly fortified against it. 

And he will be thus fortified if he lays deep in his soul this fun- 
damental principle of his ministry: 

That his essential business as a minister is to create faithfulness 
by his own faith, to create hopefulness by his own hope, to enlist 
workers by his own unselfish zeal. 

The true minister is a radiator of good will, of optimism, of ex- 
of faith. This is his business in the church and the com- 
When he scolds he denies his profession. The sources of his 
courage and hope are not in his congregation but in liis own soul’s 
contact with God. 

“My springs are in Thee,” 


pectancy, 
munity. 


he says with the psalmist. 

What the world is needing, what the church is needing, is a min- 
istry which conceives its responsibility for faith and courage as 
resting not upon a contract with the church but upon the call of 
God. 

Too much does the minister divide his sense of responsibility with 
his people. This is my work: that is yours, he says tacitly. When 
they do not perform their share he feels free to threaten or to scold. 

But he has no more right to threaten and to scold than has the 
evangelist to scold the unrepentant, or the missionary to scold the 
undiscerning heathen. 

The fact that his people are professors of religion gives him 
earnest exhortation, for pleading, but not for 


ground for most 


scolding. 
* . . 


There is need of considering well, in the days when one is de- 
ciding to be -a minister, whether one possesses this gracious gift 
of inspiring others with faith and zeal. There is nothing more 
pathetic than the discovery by a congregation that their minister is 
a pessimist or a bluffer or a man of uncontrolled temper. 

No brilliancy of speech can compensate for the lack of hope and 
patience and the love that beareth all things. 

In the long run of his pastorate and of his life the preacher’s 
great asset is his own strong self. 

A sudden outburst of passion may get an immediate result but 
it sacrifices the long-time good. It is probable that it is just here 
that the explanation is to be found of the preacher’s customary 
resignation after he has built a new church house. In the crises 
of that enterprise he lapsed into scolding or resorted to public arti- 
fice in order to gain the object at once. 

But he weakened his soul-relationship with his people, thereby. 

No particular enterprise of the church is so important as to 
justify the preacher’s betrayal of a lack of inner calm and patience 
and sufficiency. 

The preacher’s whole asset, after all, is not facile speech, nor 
an eloquent style, nor learning, but his own life, his own patient, 
good tempered way of meeting his problems and showing his people 
what it is to walk in the footsteps of Christ. 

Ih entering into a contract with a congregation the assumption 
in the minister’s‘mind that they are going.to furnish so much zeal 
and so much faith and so much service to put with the quantum 
of these virtues which he furnishes, will blight his ministry at the 
start. It will secularize his relationship with them and when they 
fall down he will fall down too. 

But the minister must not fall down. 

The minister, by all the terms of his profession, is the one man in 
the community who must stand—radiant, optimistic, pleading, pa- 
tient. He must not be irritable, not easily provoked, but regard the 
failure of others as his best chance to show forth the mettle of his 
gospel by his own patience, courage and faith. 

So when you start to seold—don’t! 

But rather, go apart and pray. for reinforcements of grace! 
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Many Priceless Relics Lost 

Many of the nation’s priceless papers and relics were destroyed 
in a fire which broke out in the state capitol building at Albany, 
N. Y. The fire was discovered in the assembly room and spread, 
working its greatest havoc in the wing in which is located the state 
historical library. Practically the entire 600,000 volumes, together 
with 700,000 papers, manuscripts and pamphlets were destroyed. 
Among the more serious losses is that of many of the 40,000 docu- 
ments in the famous Van Rensselaer collection, and many records 
of the early history of New Amsterdam. By sheer good fortune, 
the most valuable of the papers in the library were preserved. Two 
years ago Commissioner Draper transferred to the safe, in his office 
on the first floor, the original manuscripts of the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Washington’s farewel] address, of the state con- 
stitution, the papers taken from Major André, and a score more of 
the most valuable papers. These are still intact. The replaceable dam- 
age will total up to about $5,000,000, of which the greater part is to 
ontents of the structure. The building itself was not greatly 
njured. Completed in 1899, at an expense of $25,000,000, the build- 
ing was rated as fireproof. The greater part of the interior will 
have to be redecorated. Had the fire occurred a few months later, 
the valuable relics would not have been lost, as the new educational 
building, adjacent to the capitol, is nearly completed. 


Roosevelt Reclamation Dam Completed 

The recent dedication of the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona marked 
a triumph for our valuable Federal Reclamation Bureau. Not only 
is the dam one of the largest in the world, but it holds back the 
largest artificial lake in the world. That body of water would 
cover the entire state of Rhode Island to the depth of one foot. 
The dam is built in a narrow defile up in the mountains, through 
which the Salt River passes. It was constructed under immense 
difficulties. Almost inaccessible, even on foot, a road had to be 
constructed first, blasted in many places from the solid rock of 
the mountain side. Then all the machinery and material for a 
cement factory as well as all construction machinery for the dam, 
had to be hauled many miles by team over this road. The river 
itself presented many difficulties to be overcome. While during @ 
part of the year it is only a smal] stream threading its way down 
between the rocks, in the spring when the winter’s snows on the 
mountains melt it becomes a rushing, raging, mighty torrent, 
sweeping everything in its path. The tremendous engineering feat 
has been accomplished to conserve that water for use the year round. 
From the dam it is conducted many miles through aqueducts and 
canals to the lowlands where it will convert 250,000 acres of non- 
productive land into a most fertile district. On its way down to 
the lower country, the water is made to operate pumps and thus 
to increase the volume of the available supply from deep natural 
reservoirs. Mr. Roosevelt was the principal speaker at the celebra- 
tion over the completion of the dam, and he will long be remem- 
bered as one of those, through whose efforts that reclamation was 
undertaken. 


The Sixty-second Congress 

At twelve o’clock noon, Tuesday, Apr. 4, the sixty-second congress 
met in extraordinary session at Washington to consider the reciproc- 
ity agreement with Canada. For the first time in sixteen years 
Democrats in the lower house have a majority, and in the senate they 
hold a large minority. The first few days was given to organization. 
As was predicted, the Hon. Champ Clark, of Missouri, was chosen 
epeaker of the house, and Representative Mann, of Illinois, was 
selected as the minority leader. What is accomplished in the special 
session and what fails of accomplishment will depend entirely upon 
how the members of each party get together. So far, the Democrats 
have worked harmoniously and with military precision and smooth- 
ness. No actual hitch has taken place in the ranks of the Republi- 
cans, but the progressives realize they hold the balance of power 
in their hands to pass or reject legislation. This power they are 
using to compel recognition and representation on the important 
committees in both houses. The Republican regulars have wisely 
adopted a conciliatory attitude toward them, and have promised 
them the recognition they demand. This attitude followed opt will 
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unite the factions and will leave the houses lined up about as 
follows:—Senate: Republicans, fifty; Democrats, forty-one; vacancy, 
one; Republican majority, nine: House: Democrats, 228; Republi- 
cans, 162; Socialist, one; Democratic majority, sixty-six. 


President Taft’s Reciprocity Message 

The President’s message to congress is singularly direct and short 
—so short in fact that it caused some surprise. It-was a simple, 
straightforward statement of the reason for calling congress in extra 
session. Congress was urged to act upon theweciprocity measure as 
speedily as possible, but no elaborate defense ef the agreement 
was presented, nor was any needed. No one can plead ignorance in 
opposition to this measure. Says Mr. Taft: “When the full text 
-of the agreement and data explaining its purpose and its 
scope became known to the people through the message trans- 
mitted to congress, it was immediately apparent that the ripened 
fruits of the careful labors of the commissioners met with widespread 
approval. The volume of the support which has developed 
shows that its broadly national scope is fully appreciated and is 
responsive to the popular will. I am constrained in deference 
to popular sentiment and with a realizing sense of my duty to the 
great mass of our people whose welfare is involved to urge upon 
your consideration early action on this agreement.” In the house 
the message was referred to the ways and means committee and in 
the senate to the finance committee. Chairman Underwood, of the 
house ways and means committee, within the next few days will 
present a reciprocity bill which in essentials will agree with the 
reciprocity agreement presented last session. what the differences 
will be have not been divulged. But the Democrats have practically 
declared their determination to revise several tariff schedules and 
in all probability will attempt to omnibus several revisions. through 
as riders on the reciprocity pact. Caution should be used there. If 
the Democrats attempt to force their hand too strongly the Repub- 
lican majority in the senate will refuse its sanction and not only 
will the tariff measures be lost, but reciprocity as well. 


Employers’ Liability Law Decision 

The employers’ liability law, enacted by the New York state legis- 
lature in the last session, and universally welcomed as a liberal‘and 
highly desirable measure, has been declared void in the highest 
court of that state. There is no appeal from its decision. Compensa- 
tion for injuries due to the hazardous nature of certain employ- 
ments, or to the failure of employers, or employers’ agents, to exer- 
cise due care or to comply with any law affecting the employment, 
has always been uncertain, owing to the fact that each case, unless 
settled privately, must be settled in a lawsuit. Lawsuits are expen- 
sive, and at best are uncertain of results. These facts render them 
prohibitive to the poor workman. Law suits often compose consid- 
erable portions of employers’ expense accounts. Of mutual advan- 
tage then, would be an automatic scale of compensation for injuries. 
Such a scale must, of necessity be obligatory to be effective, and it 
is at this link that the chain snapped. The court based its decision 
on two points. It held that this mode of compensation is taking 
property without due process of law and is “plainly a deprivation 
of liberty and property under the federal and state constitutions, 
unless its impositions can be justified by the police power.” The 
decision designates provisions to conserve the health, safety and 
morals of employés and to increase the duties and responsibilities 
of the employers and declares that such provisions fall within the 
police power. It emphatically denies, however, that the present law 
falls within those provisions. In annuling the law, the court explains 
that it “must regard all economic, philosophical and moral theories, 
attractive and desirable as they may be, as subordinate to the pri- 
mary question whether they can be molded into statutes without 
infringing the letter or spirit of our written constitution.” Some 
solution of this problem will doubtless be found, but the decision 
is of interest to the entire country because the personal liberty 
clauses in the New York charter to which it refers, are practically 
identical with those in the United States Constitution. 


Two New Battleships 

The two first-class battleships authorized by the last session of 
congress will be about equal in strength to the battleships Texas 
and New York, now in process of construction, and which will be 
the most powerful ships in the navy. According to tentative 
plans, the two additional vessels, yet unnamed, will have 10 14-inch 
guns arrange? in four turrets. Two of the turrets will contain 
two guns each, while the other two turrets will be armed with 
three guns each. The displacement of the new ships will be 27,500 
tons each. These vessels will be the first in the navy to have 
three guns in a turret. 
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The Christian World 


A PAGE FoR INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

















Methodist 


What the Catholics are Going to do to Us. 

If the people who utter prophecies about the destruction of the 
liberties of England and America by the forces of Roman Catholicism 
would spend their energies in building up Protestant institutions 
they would serve the world far better. If the Catholics are getting 
the upper hand, howling protests will do no good. Protestantism 
will save itself by producing the right kind of men and women and 
the right kind of institutions. After reading some direful prophecies 
of what Catholics will do to us, The Western Christian Advocate 


remarks: 


Now that surely is dreadful enough to contemplate. But where 
js the evidence of the plot or the least probability of its suc- 
cess, even if it existed? It would seem, indeed, from the present 
situation of affairs, as if the poor pope—with France and Portu- 
gal broken loose and Italy and Spain full of indifference or remon- 
strance and insubordination, and with modernism daily gaining 
ground—has just about all he can do at this time to hold his own, 
without undertaking the little job of overthrowing the democratic 
institutions of England and America and stamping out Protestantism 
throughout the world. 

But perhaps we are too easy and tolerant and not suspicious 
enough. We confess that we think we wouldn’t make a very good 
Sherlock Holmes. Unless proof positive to the contrary is forced 
upon us, we prefer not to believe more evil of any man, organiza- 
tion, or church than is absolutely necessary. We like the spirit 
of Lincoln which would refuse to’ “set down aught in malice.” “With 
malice towards none, with charity for all,” we desire to give to all 
our fellow-mortals the “benefit of the doubt,”—to regard them as 
innocent, at least until they are proved guilty. At the same time 
we hope we are not so purblind and pusillanimous as not to see when 
real dangers threaten and not to defend the truth when it is actual- 
ly assailed. But we don’t get frightened at scare-crows or go tilting 
at windmills with Don Quixote. The muck-raker is abroad in the 
land, and he takés up not only a good deal of real muck, but much 
that is only counterfeit muck. 


The Big Church—Empty! 

Dr. Charles Aked left the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New 

York, because the trustees did not see their way clear to build for 
him a building holding many thousands. Dr. Aked drew large crowds. 
He wanted to have an auditorium that would hold all who might wish 
to hear him. What he demanded the trustees said would cost $2,000, 
000. Then, said these men of business, what will happen if Dr. 
Aked becomes ill and has to give up his work? They decided not to 
spend so much money on one man. The Christian Advocate, New 
York, thinks they are wise. It says: 
_We do not wonder at this. No more miserable condition is pos- 
sible for any church than to have an immense edifice, able to hold five 
or six thousand, erected solely on the reputation and gathering power 
of one man. That man may sicken or die, or accept a call to another 
church; then the members scatter, the crowds diminish, the pews are 
left unrented ; hollow echoes resound through the arches, or under the 
dome, and-no successor is found who is capable of filling the house. 
Horror of horrors! These possibilities the trustees perceived, where- 
as Dr. Aked saw them not; but in fancy he beheld the great crowds, 
the immense church and the correspondingly vast opportunity of 
doing good. : 


Congregational 
Ministers Changing Denominational Relations. 

When a minister goes from one denomination to another, not 
because he has changed his theology but because he finds a better 
field for work, it is evident that denominational fences are not very 
high. Of course there are those who feel that preachers who make 
such changes have no convictions. Doubtless they do not have very 
strong convictions as to the importance of the things that divide the 
churches; this does not indicate that they do not have profound 
convictions with respect to the fundamentals of the faith. The 
coming of Dr. Jowett to New York gives The Congregationalist and 
Christian World occasion to say the following: 


it is quite within the memories of living men active in the 
churches that ministers accepting a call to another denomination than 
their own either were criticised for unworthy motives or were supposed 
to have passed through profound mental and spiritual] experiences 
resulting from changed convictions. The farewell luncheon of the 
Congregational Council in London to Dr. Jowett as he was leaving 
for New York strikingly illustrates how completely this phase of 
denominationalism has passed away. Rev. Silvester Horne, who 
presided, remarked that Dr. Jowett’s going to a Presbyterian church 
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was only a lease. Dr. Jowett, he said, “is a Congregationalist, and 
will remain a Congregationalist, and as such, will be invaluable in 
a denomination which, at any rate, has one grace left—that it knows 
good preaching when it hears it!” Rev. J. D. Jones said it is a sign 
of the times that a minister can pass from one denomination to 
another without serious trouble. He believed that Dr. Jowett in a 
Presbyterian pulpit in New York would be a sort of living example of 
the essential unity between the two denominations. Probably few per- 
sons realize how extensively interdenominational Protestant churches 
have become in their choice of official teachers and leaders. Our 
largest Congregational churches in New York and Brooklyn have pas- 
tors trained in other denominations. Dr. Cadman, of Central and 
Dr. Waters, of Tompkins Avenue, and Dr. Jefferson, in the Taber- 
nacle, New York, came from the Methodist; Dr. Hillis, at Plymouth, 
from the Presbyterians. Dr. Charles Parkhurst, of Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church was called back to that pastorate from a Con- 
gregational church. Dr. Hugh Black, Dr. Bradford’s successor for 
a time in the First Congregational Church, Montclair, was a little 
while ago one of the most brilliant of the Presbyterian pastors of 
Scotland. Dr. Aked’s departure from the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York provokes no surprise so far as the denomina. 
tional change is concerned. These instances could easily be multi- 
plied. They require no important change in belief or practice. 
What hinders yet closer relations between these denominations? 


Personal Experience Deeper Than Theology. 

Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, the City Temple, London, “heretic” 
receives a beautiful tribute from Rev. Joseph Parker, of Freemantle, 
Australia, in the Australian Christian World. Mr. Parker com- 
ments on the spirituality of Mr. Campbell’s prayer and the marked 
spiritual fervor of the audience of nearly three thousand persons 
only about two hundred of whom left the house when an after- 
meeting for prayer was announced to follow the regular service. 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate commenting on the account 
says it “goes to show that a man’s personal experience of God 
may be vastly better than his speculative theology, and that for 
purposes of religious leadership the man with little aptitude for the 
‘kittle pints’ of doctrinal subtleties is wise in letting them severely 


alone.” 


Missions 


Missions and Apologetics. 

The art of theological warfare used to be taught in the schools 
of the church. The professor of polemics was an important member 
of the faculty. He has disappeared but we are not to think the 
church has no need of defending its faith and of pulling down the 
strongholds of error. The wars of the sects are losing their bitter- 
ness. Christianity is now face to face with the great non-Christian 
religions. These challenge its claim to be the universal religion. The 
situation appeals to man of the highest intellectual and moral power. 
3ut before these men can do their work, the church must know what 
ought to be defended. How is it to learn what is essential? Professor 
David S. Cairns, United Free Church College, Aberdeen, answers that 
it is only the missionary church that produces apologists of the 


right sort. He writes in The Student World: 


But it is equally true that while it is the absolute religion, the 
understanding which the church has of it in every age is relative, it is 
time and place conditioned in many ways. Hence there is in it 
always an undiscovered or a lost element, hidden truths, wasted 
farces, fountains of inspiration choked with rubbish while the eternal 
fountains murmur below. The problem of the church in every age 
is how shall it transcend these limitations, realize the unrealized, 
pierce through the veil to Ged. Such is the problem of today. Our 
existing understanding and experience of Christianity is insufficient 
for the tasks we have to do. Is not this in part at least because 
the church at large has never fairly grasped the fact that Chris- 
tianity is essentially a missionary religion? An absolute religion 
must necessarily be a missionary religion. Therefore the church’s 
past refusal to face the missionary call and its present miserably 
imperfect response to it has inevitably limited and distorted its 
understanding of its own essential nature, and so God has been 
hidden or dimly understood. Christianity was meant to be developed, 
meant to disclose its true. genius on the mission field. God meant 
to reveal ever deeper and deeper things in Christ and in Himself 
amid the clash of faiths, amid the movement and action and mis- 
sion of the spiritual warfare of the kingdom of God. Is not the 
whole New Testament a proof of this? The whole world of thought 
and life is conditioned throughout by the missionary aim. The 
gospel develops its riches in the conflict with Judaism and Hellenism, 
in the endeavor of these first missionaries to carry on the peculiar 
work which calls for Christian Apologists today.. Each and all of 
the great doctrines of the gospel comes to maturity and clearness 
as those first missionaries who wrote the book endeavor to meet the 
truth in those other religions and destroy the error by preaching 
Christ as the Life and Light of men. Does not the conclusion follow 
that had the church remained persistently missionary the conflict 
with ever new religions, as her field expanded, would have led her 
deeper and deeper into the riches of God? Hence the restoration of 
that early method and aim must needs be fraught with abounding 
discoveries of God for the Christian Church everywhere, an ever 
= and deeper penetration into the unsearchable riches of 

rist. 
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Prayer for Home Missions 
“Recognition of and prayer for the agencies being used for the 
evangelization of the home field,” is the statement of this week’s topic 
as it came from the committee. Any one who is interested in Chris- 
tianity will be interested in one or more of these agencies. The in- 
div idual diseiple, the church, the Sunday-school, literature, music and 
science are being used to liberate the minds of men from the bondage 
of ignorance and sin and to give them their inheritance of freedom. 
It would be in disregard of the facts if we should think of missionary 
societies as the only agencies for the evangelization of America. 

The missionary in non-Christian lands pays tribute to the home as 
an agency in teaching the gospel. The importance of the home in the 
evangelization of America is recognized, but in popular discussions 
attention is often withdrawn from this institution without which 
all others avail nothing for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 
lhe man who fulfills all the obligations he owes to his wife and chil- 
dren, the woman whose home duties are never neglected, and the 
young men and women who are loyal to their parents and have 
learned from father and mother the meaning of love, have some 
right to enter the church and talk of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Such persons are consistent when they under- 
take to advance the interests of the church and when they demand that 
men be righteous in all their conduct. 

The connection between business and evangelization is intimate. 
The farmer who tells the truth about the horse he is selling, whose 
hired men trust him as a friend, commands respect when he stands 
before his class on Sunday or speaks to his neighbor privately about 
religion and duty. The merchant who is absolutely honest and who 
stands before the world as a disciple of Christ is teaching the simple 
gospel in a convincing way. The Christian physician is often the 
best preacher in his town. The law of the land as well as the law 
of Moses may be used to lead men to Christ. The lawyer who thwarts 
the designs of thieves and saves the property of widows and orphans 
may well say to his neighbor, “You ought to be a Christian.” All 
these winners of souls do more by their conduct than by their words. 
Their words are often few. 

The Sunday-school has been and is an institution making for the 
progress of the gospel. Among its teachers are found workers of 
every sort, common laborers, skilled mechanics, farmers, housewives, 
teachers in the public schools, colleges and universities, public officials 
from the highest to the lowest, lawyers, physicians, learned and un- 
learned. With such a teaching force every aspect of religion ought to 
receive emphasis. American citizens meeting to discuss religion may 
be expected to express their opinions freely. The Bible class is 
criticised because it is a sort of debating society. It ought to be a 
place for debate. It deserves condemnation only when the wrong sub- 
jects are discussed and when one member claims the right to solve 
all problems for the other members. A Bible class with no differences 
of opinion is useless. 

Religious literature is an agency in evangelization. By means of 
the printed page we have brought to us the wisdom of the great 
scholars, and poets, and saints. Our associates may be stupid, irrever- 
ent and untrustworthy. We can nevertheless rejoice in the compan- 
ionship of the nobility of the kingdom of God. If there is no preacher 
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to interpret for us the words of scripture, if the preacher is narrow 
minded, lacking in spirituality, and unsympathetic, we do not need 
to go without the food of the soul. What would be the result if there 
were within the reach of every man, if there were placed before him, 
expositions of the Bible, explanations of the aims of the church, calls 
to service, and in language suitable to his experience and ability? 
All the agencies mentioned, and others that might be considered, 
need the help that organization can give. The individual is stronger 
when he knows that not only his local congregation but also all the 
congregations of like belief are united to assist him to be a Chris- 
tian and to help others to be Christians. The power of the home is 
increased through the counsel and the faith of the missionary who 
represents all the churches. The Sunday-school that tries to do its 
work without the co-operation of other schools needlessly limits 
itself. There are many communities that have to depend on outside 
leadership for the direction of their religious activities. [Midweek 
Service, April 26. Acts. 8:1-17.] 8. J. 


A Personal Note 
Mr. Morrison finds that he will not be able to respond personally 
to the great number of sympathetic and appreciative words sent to 
him and his family in connection with the death of his father. The 
good friends who have written have added much to the interpretation 
of the character of the brave soul that has passed and have made yet 
more vivid and comforting the hope of the immortal life. The 
Christian faith and hope and the disclosure of human friendship 
afforded by this correspondence go far toward compensation. 
Our friends will accept, we are sure, this expression of apprecia- 

tion as if it were personally addressed to them. 


An Illuminating Precedent 

It is by an appeal to apostolic precedent, that our cautious con- 
temporary, the Christian Evangelist, meets the threat of the Chris- 
tian Standard to embarrass and discredit the Disciples’ missionary 
societies. 

The latter paper is incensed at the discovery that among our mis- 
sionaries on the foreign field there is strong sentiment for the 
practice of Christian union. The freedom of fellowship among Chris- 
tian missionaries of all denominations and the tentative steps taken 
by an interdenominational conference in India, in which the Dis- 
ciples were represented, looking toward a federation and the ultimate 
union of the Churches of Christ in that country, have reawakened the 
sometime dormant wrath of our Cincinnati co-worker. 

The Standard calls the roll of our missionary agencies—ofiicial 
and independent—and demands from each an explanation. 

Fearing lest any root of bitterness should spring up among the 
brethren, the Christian Evangelist refers its Cincinnati neighbor to 
the New Testament with the plea that the spirit and principles of 
apostolic procedure in the case of uncircumcised Gentile Chris- 
tians may obtain in the attitude of The Standard and the entire 
brotherhood toward union with Christians who were not immersed 
at baptism. It says, 


Let the subject, therefore, be approached in the light of the 
facts and in the same Christian spirit in which the leaders of the 
early church faced the problem of circumcision with reference to 
the Gentiles. Coming to the subject in that spirit we shall be able 
to find a satisfactory solution of that question as we have of many 
other questions. 


This is admirable. The Christian Century gives it the heartiest 
endorsement, and believes that not only the phrases but the facts 
of New Testament procedure are often the best possible guide in 
the threading of mazes and the unravelling of tangles that are 
sometimes found in the practice of the church. 

We are concerned to examine for a moment this apostolic pre- 
cedent to which our contemporary so pertinently refers. The case 
is so nearly parallel as to afford a striking interpretation of the 
present situation. The Disciples strive to be an apostolic people, and 
surely the practice of the early church ought to be illuminating 
where controversy arises today as it arose over vexed questions 
in the first century. 

But first it will be profitable to restate one of the aspects of the 
situation as it has been previously described in this paper. 


” . . 

Christian communities in India as well as in other mission fields 
are few and far between. Christian fellowship is, therefore, very . 
precious. Those converts who move from one locality to another 
in the shifting conditions of oriental life must attach themselves 
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to the group of Christians in the community where their new homes 
are cast, or else must remain outside of the church. This is a 
situation hardly paralleled in the West, where the churches are s0 
numerous that Christian converts are sure to find some sheltering 
organization. , 

This condition has compelled our missionaries to face the ques- 
tion whether they can consent to withold fellowship from those 
who have been brought to Christ through other ministries than 
their own. To refuse to receive a convert into full and cordial 
fellowship because he happens to come from a district in which 
neither Baptists nor Disciples have a mission station, would mean 
that such a man must either go elsewhere or remain in the con- 
dition of an outsider, disfellowshipped, or admitted only upon suf- 
france, and this because in all good faith he has been baptized in 
accordance with a practice not admitted as regular by the Disciples. 

The serious efforts of the missionaries of all evangelical churches 
in India have been enlisted in a*plan so to unify their forces as 
that each shall recognize as valid the ordinances and orders of the 
others, insofar as they relate to church membership and Christ- 
tian standing. This would involve the free admission, with full 
recognition of their Christian character, of the converts who come 
to a church of the Disciples from the missions of the other societies. 

On the part of The Christian Century it does not appear how they 
can decline to do so. We have no desire to settle the question for 
them, nor for the churches at home; but we are perfectly confident 
that the situation cn the mission fields involves a problem which has 
not been fairly faced by the churches in America, and compels 
a readjustment on the question of membership to meet the conditions 
which have arisen. 

There are signs that the question is certain to be the ground of 
serious and earnest debate. Facts show that the sentiment of 
many of our missionaries is pronounced in favor of the more tolerant 
view. These men believe just as firmly as do any of us at home 
that immersion only should be practiced in baptism, and for them- 
selves both in receiving and administering the ordinance it is the 
only practice. But they are unwilling to erect this conviction of 
theirs into a test of brotherhood when the unity and the welfare 
of the native Christians on the mission fields are involved. 


It is most gratifying to read the pertinent and judicious appeal 
of the Christian Evangelist. The Disciple habit of carrying 
all our troubles to the New Testament should stand us in good 
stead just now, inhibiting all acrimony dnd threatening and re- 
vealing to us the way appointed by the spirit of God for us to take. 

One of the most perplexing of the problems of the early Chris- 
tian community was the admission of Gentiles into the church. In 
the Christian community at Jerusalem there were at first only Jews. 
Jesus himself was a Jew. All the apostles were Jews. The early 
disciples were entirely of the same nationality. No Gentile had as 
yet been received into the fellowship. 

Had a non-Jew applied for admission he would have been compelled 
not only to accept the usual obligations of the Christian life but as 
well those of the Jewish community. He would have been required to 
submit to circumcision, the washing of the body and the ritual sacri- 
fices. Not one of the early Christian leaders, not even the apostles 
themselves, would have felt free to depart from this procedure. 

It was upon the mission field that divergence of views first arose. 
Stephen had made clear the line of separation between the synagague 
and the church. Peter had received Cornelius and his family into the 
church. But it was in the mission community of Antioch that the 
question as to how the Gentiles were to be received first became 
significant. 

In the Jerusalem church, which represented the home field, the 
entire membership was so thoroughly Jewish that the principle of 
compliance with the customary Jewish rites was accepted without 
question. It seemed as simple and natural to these early disciples, 
from the study of the Scriptures, as the practice of immersion has 
seemed to a group empasizing, like our own, the lexicon and the 
customs of the first disciples as authoritative and satisfying state- 
ments of Christian obligation. 

But on the mission field at Antioch the question assumed a very 
different aspect. It was soon perceived that the demand for Gentile 
compliance with Jewish custom was divisive and in defiance of the 
spirit of Jesus* To be sure, there were those who interpreted with 
insistence and conviction the attitude of the Jerusalem church, affirm- 
ing that any recognition of Gentiles, save upon terms of circumci- 
sion, would be a compromise with the divinely expressed law of the 
new society. Others felt, and among them were Paul and Barnabas, 
that the demand for comformity to the Jewish practice was impossi- 
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ble on the wider field. It was with this deep conviction that they 
consented to submit the entire matter to the judgment of the 
mother church in Jerusalem. 

Yet so sure was Paul that the conservatism of the Jerusalem 
disciples would largely outweigh his arguments and the proofs of 
Gentile discipleship which he could produce, that he was at pains 
to visit the leaders of the apostolic group aad lay before them his 
plea for the liberty of those who found the acceptance of the law 
impossible. In that plea he was successful, for Peter, James and 
John were persuaded that his contention was right, and that the 
progress of the faith must not be hampered, even by the cherished 
convictions of the church on the home field. 

The most significant moment in the history of early Christianity 
was that at which the question was presented to the Jerusalem con- 
ference. There is every evidence in the classic passage in the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts that the subject was fiercely debated, and every ar- 
gument of conservatism was hurled against the new and seemingly 
radicd] plea for the abrogation of the circumcision test. Even the 
apostles themselves did not suceed in convincing the more determined 
of the conservatives. 

It was James the Lord’s brother, the most trusted of all the 
leaders of the community, who finally settled the vexed question by 
a personal decision which removed the matter entirely from the hands 
of the assembly, and without even permitting a vote decided that 
the Gentiles should not be troubled by the restrictions which zealous 
and consecrated Jewish Christians would jave thrown around the 
progress of the faith. 


We can conceive of no happier settlement of this vexed question of 
the recognition of those unimmersed Christians who turn to the 
churches of the Disciples than that reached by the early church on 
the equally vexing question of circumcision. The parallels are exact. 
All the earlier members of the church, including the apostles, accepted 
implicitly the view that the practice of the time-honored, divinely 
commanded, and universally accepted Jewish rites was a Chris- 
tian duty. 

Within the home church there was little or no question as to the 
soundness of this view. The few voices raised in protest were 
hardly heeded, and the church gloried in the fact that no Gentile had 
entered its fellowship except upon submission to these ritual require- 
ments. Then came the protest from the mission field, and instantly 
when the issue was raised Paul, Peter, and John saw the validity of 
the broader and more constructive view, and the uselessness of main- 
taining an attitude which was certain to limit the effectiveness of the 
gospel to a comparatively small company. 

It was the apostles themselves who championed the emancipa- 
tion of the church from the conservatism that threatened it. Not 
without controversy and protest was the victory achieved. But it was 
the most honored, trusted and revered leader of the early church, 
the saintly brother of Jesus, who pronounced the word that opened the 
door of the church to the waiting millions of Gentile believers, and 
to that unity and fellowship of which the Lord himself had spoken. 

If the Disciples of Christ have the courage and the wisdom 
to deal with the vexed question of church membership, as it applies to 
the reception of those who are members of other and non-immer- 
sionist churches of Christ, in the spirit with which the leaders of the 
apostolic church dealt with the equally perplexing question of cir- 
cumcision, we do not doubt that to them as to the early church there 
will be opened a new door of vision, service and opportunity, incom- 
parably greater than any through which they have as yet passed. 

We wish, therefore,-to repeat the admirable words of our con- 
temporary and to affirm with emphasis that they define the precise 
attitude which the Disciples should take on this theme: “Let the 
subject therefore, be approached in the light of the facts and in the 
same Christian spirit with which the leaders of the early church 
faced the problem of circumcision with reference to the Gentiles. 
Coming to the subject in that spirit, we shall be able to find a sat- 
isfactory solution of that question as we have of many other ques-° 
tions.” 


Nothing Owing 

Mr. Booker Washington tells a good story of a negro church 
which refused to pay its minister’s salary. He was sent down to 
appease the strife, and asked why they made this refusal. He 
received the reply from an aged eolored brother, who, rising from 
the back of the meeting, said: 
last year.” 


“We paid for them sermons 
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A Tremendous Moral Document 
The Report of the Chicago Vice Commission 


Caicago’s vice commission of thirty promi- 
nent men appointed by Mayor Busse last 
July has just made its report of 365 pages. 
The commission investigated 52 of the larger 
cities of the United States. In many of those 
cities conditions were found to be worse than 
they are in Chicago. In some tliey were 
found to be better. As a whole Chicago is 
a better city morally than most of the cities 
of the United States that are in its class. 

White Slavery Profits. 

The commission estimates that the aggre- 
gate profits reaped from the vice of “white 
slavery” in Chicago amount to the enormous 
sum of $15,699,449. This sum is made up of 
the profit received by the owners of property 
used for resorts, the keepers and the in- 
mates, amounting to $8,476,689; the profit 
from the sale of liquor in disorderly saloons 
only, $4,307,000, and the profit from the 
sale of liquor in resorts, $2,915,760. 

The report, dealing first with the necessity 
for a change from the existing system of 
dealing with the vice problem in Chicago, 
says: 

“We believe that Chicago has a public con- 
science which, when aroused, cannot be easily 
stilled—a conscience built upon moral and 
ethical teachings of the purest American type 
—a conscience which, when aroused to the 
truth, will instantly rebel against the social 
evil in all its phases. 

Against Segregation. 

The commission is convinced that the con- 
tinental system of so-called segregation “nas 
proved itself degenerating and ineffective.” 
“Furthermore, the overwhelming majority of 
the citizens of Chicago and the fathers and 
mothers of its children never will counte- 
nance the recognition or legalization of a com- 
mercial business which spells only ruin to the 
race. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us to 
take a bold stand against this curse of soci- 
ety. It behooves us to raise social life to the 
highest possible standard of righteonsness— 
to teach the youth of our land loyalty and 
honor to womanhood. 

“The immensity of the social evil problem 
is no excuse for us to stand idly by and do 
nothing in an attempt to solve it. 

“We may endct laws; we may appoint com- 
missions; we may abuse civic administrations 
for their handling of the problem; but the 
problem will remain just as Jong as the pub- 
lie conscience is dead to the issue or is indif- 
ferent to its solution. 

Religion Must Curb Men. 

“Until the hearts of men are changed we 
can hope for no absolute annihilation of the 
social evil. Religion and education alone can 
correct the greatest curse which today rests 
upon mankind. For this there is a mighty 
work for agencies and institutions of right- 
eousne#s in our land. 

“The statement is also made an supported 
by facts, learned from long and faithful ex- 
perience in caring for dependerit and delin- 
quent children, that more delinquent girls 
come from small families where they are 
spoiled than from large families where there 
may be poverty, but a sort of unconscious 
protective union of the children shielding one 
another. Divorce, to a large extent, is a con- 
tributory factor to vice. 

Torturing Temptations. 

“As to the economic side of the question— 
the life of an unprotected girl who tries to 
make a living in a great city is full of tortur- 
ing temptations. First, she faces the problem 
of living on an inadequate wage—six dollars 
a week is the average in the mercantile es- 
tablishments. If she were living at home 


where the mother and sister could help her 
with mending, sewing, and washing, where 
her board would be small—perhaps only a 
dollar or two towards the burden carried by 
the other members of the family—where her 
lunch would come from the family larder, 
then her condition might be as good as if 
she earned eight dollars a week. 

“The girl who has no home soon learns of 
‘eity poverty,’ all the more cruel to her be- 
cause of the artificial contrasts. She quickly 
learns of the possibilities about her, of the 
joys of comfort, good food, entertainment, at- 
tractive clothes. Poverty becomes a menace 
and a snare. One who has not beheld the 
struggle or come in personal contact with the 
tempted soul of the underpaid girl can never 
realize what the poverty of the city means 
to her. 

Country Girls. 

“Country girlg would better stay at home 
and go into domestic service than to come 
to the city to live a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Of the five thousand women who are con- 
sumed annually by Chicago’s social evil, hun- 
dreds are from the country. 

“Hundreds, if not thousands, of girls from 
country towns, and those born in the city but 
who have‘been thrown on their own resources, 
are compelled to live in cheap boarding or 
rooming houses on the average wage of $6. 
How do they exist on this sum? It is im- 
possible to figure it out on a mathematical 
basis. 

The Remedy. 

“The commission would abolish the levee 
districts by wiping them out of existence. 
Constant and persistent repression, it says, 
must be the immediate method; absolute an- 
nihilation the ultimate ideal.” 

For the immediate initiation of the policy 
thus set forth the commission made two rec- 
ommendations, They were embodied in or- 
dinances submitted to the council with the 
report and are as follows: 

Morals Commission. 

First, the appointment of a morals commis 
sion: The morals comission is designed to 
take up the work of vice suppression at the 
point where the Busse commission gives up 
its task. It is to cdnsist of five members, to 
be appointed by the mayor and approved by 
the council, to serve for two years and to re- 
ceive no salary. The commissioner of public 
health is to be a member ex-officio of this 
commission. 

It shall be the duty of this commission to 
gather evidence and to take the necessary 
legal steps for the suppression of vice in 
Chicago wherever such suppression is believed 
to be advisable. Its jurisdiction is to cover 
the whole of the city of Chicago and the dis- 
trict three miles beyond the corporate Jimits. 

Morals Court and Police. 

Second, the establishment of a morals court 
with large powers. The function of the 
morals court shall be to consider the cases 
submitted to its consideration by the morals 
commission. The morals court shall have 
the power to invoke the aid of tae munici- 
pal police in enforcing its orders. 

The commission also recommends that a 
special morals police squad should form a 
part of the police force of the city. We rec- 
ommend that women officers be added to the 
police force, whose duty should be to render 
assistance to women or girls throughout the 
city, especially at all railroad stations or 
other places where inexperienced women are 
liable to need help. We also recommend that 
some of these women officers be able to speak 
foreign languages. 


Parks, Preachers, Parents. 

The report says in part: “The parks should 
be better policed and playgrounds supervised 
more carefully. Park managers should ex- 
tend greater protection to unaccompanied 
young girls, especially in the evening. Public 
parks should be better lighted and equipped 
with searchlights. Seats should be removed 
from the deep shadows. 

“Pastors and religious workers should aid 
in arousing public opinion against the open 
and flagrant expression of the social evil in 
this city. The churches should endeavor to 
counteract the evil influences in the commu- 
nity by opening rooms attached to the church 
buildings as recreational centers during week 
day evenings. 

“Great emphasis saould be placed on par- 
ental responsibility and upon the effects of 
church and school in informing parents how 
to safeguard their children.” 

Harrison Opposed. 

Mayor-elect Carter H. Harrison is in favor 
of segregation and opposed to the Busse 
Commission’s recommendation against it. 
He declared that scattering of vice would 
make it ten times as bad. He will work to- 
wards the elimination of the evil, but insists 
that a new plan must be offered. 

“Dispersion of vice will not be favored by 
me,” he said. “There is no question but that 
every person would favor any proposition 
that would result in the elimination of the 
evil. So far I have heard of no plan that will 
bring this result. The moment you scatter 
vice you make it ten times as bad, for then it 
cannot be controlled by the police. 

“While vice segregated is a deplorable 
thing, it seems about the only solution.” 


Record-Herald Editorial. 

_ Speaking editorially the Record-Herald says 
that the report “challenges the serious at- 
tention of good citizens and lovers of decency, 
morality and justice. Many of its sugges- 
tions are intensely practical, constructive and 
realizable without any undue expenditure of 
time, energy or money. 

It is possible to give greater protection to 
immigrant girls and girls arriving from the 
country. It is possible to employ a “morals 
squad” of trained, incorruptible women police 
officers to visit questionable resorts and res- 
eue unfortunate girls cruelly exploited by 
brutal owners of white slaves. 

The proposed commission and court of mor- 
als are also entirely practical, and great good 
would come from them if they should be prop- 
erly organized and properly directed. 

The report is free from sensationalism. It 
recognizes that Chicago is a better city mor- 
ally *han most of the world’s great cities, but 
it is not as good as it should be. A profit of 
over $15,000,000 from vice staggers right- 
thinking persons. Much can be done by co- 
operation and system to improve conditions 
and secure greater respect for law and de- 
cency. Attention should now be concentrated 
on the things that can be done and that ought 
to be done beyond question or doubt.” 

The chairman of the commission was Dean 
Sumner, of the Episcopalian cathedral; its 
secretary, Edwin W. Sims, who, as United 
States district attorney, has fought white 
slavery continuously; and among other mem- 
bers were Dr. F. W. Gunsaulys, President A. 
W. Harris, of Northwestern University, 
Father O’Callaghan, of the Paulist order. 
Professor Graham Taylor,. Chief Justice 
Harry Olson, of the municipal court, John ©. 
Whitman, keeper of the bridewell, and Pro- 
fessors W. I. Thomas, C. R. Henderson, and 
H. L. Willett, of the University of Chicago. 
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Why I am a Disciple 


A Statement to a Jewish Congregation 


BY JOHN RAY EWERS. 


The East End Church of Disciples, Pittsburgh, is doing not a little to break down the silly and un-Christian prejudice 
between Jews and Gentiles. Recently The Christian Century reported an earnest address of Mr. Samuel Harden Church, a 
member of the East End congregation, dealing with the foolish charge that the Jews as a nation are to be held responsible 
for the death of Jesus. A short time since, Rev. J. R. Ewers, pastor of the church, spoke in tle Jewish Temple on the 
subject of his own personal church affiliation. The attempt to state the position and ideals of the Disciples to a Jewish 
audience called out a unique form of statement, even as Paul on Mars’ Hill cast his address in different form from that to 


which he was accustomed in speaking to the typical Jewish audience. 
the address in which Rabbi Levy and a «umber of laymen took part was especially instructive. 
the speaker freely. Among them were: Whom do you consider God’s people to be? 


Mr. Ewers says that the discussion at the close of 


Questions were asked 
Do you plead for the union of 


Protestants alone or for the union of all religious peoples? The creeds have been formed by the great intellects of the 


world, why are they not correct? 


you made Jesus more human?—Tue Epitors. 


Representing a church which has for its 
foundation principle the union of all of God’s 
people, I eagerly embrace the opportunity to 
address this brilliant group this evening. 
¥our purpose, in this series of lectures, must 
be a scientific one; you desire to see how 
ether men regard religion. Avoiding, there- 
fore, harsh dogmatism on the one hand, and 
soft liberalism on the other, I shall endeavor 
to tell you precisely what I believe. 

(1) I am a member of the Christian 
Church, in the first place, for the very same 
reason that you are what you are. I was 
born into it. We get our religious convic- 
tions from our parents, relatives and Sun- 
day-school teachers. The average man never 
changes his household of faith. Growing up, 
he finds his friends in his church. He also 
comes to believe that the causes of religious 
difference are of little value and, accordingly, 
he remains in his own church. Had I been 
born of good Methodist parents I would prob- 
ably be a Methodist preacher today. 

Believes in His People. 

(2) Thinking men are usually not as 
frank as this, but prefer to give a reason for 
their position. Coming to man’s estate, and 
studying the various creeds, I came to believe 
that the ideas of the Christian Church were 
the nearest right. I am not a bigot. I do 
not believe that “wisdom will die with us.” 
If I could I would change one or two things 
in my own church, but I believe in the mes- 
sage of my communion. I believe in the vir- 
ility of our people. Our faces are toward the 
dawn. Ours is not a fossilized creed. We 
always speak of our cause as a “movement.” 
We live close to the people; we are demo- 
cratic; we are evangelistic; we are mission- 
ary; we believe in education; we work for 
social betterment; we see the good in others 
and appreciate it; we know tolerance. We 
are not all thus. We have our share of re- 
actionaries, but they are not representative. 


Supremacy of Christ. 


(3) We love to say that we have no creed 
but Christ. We were among the first to 
scorn the foolishness of human _ creeds. 


vital essentials—the 
We abhor the tyranny 


! 
seek 


We for the 
lowest term of union. 


of opinion. We will not allow anyone 
to thrust a doctrine down our throats 
and we respect our neighbor’s mind. We do 


not believe in an infallible church nor in an 
infallible book, we fasten our faith upon the 
supreme Person, Jesus. I was delighted to 
hear your esteemed Rabbi say recently that 
the man must be blind who could not see 
that the religious currents of our time were 
circling around the Man of Galilee. Every 
man must define divinity for himself. The 
content is different for every man. Ninety 
thousand people united with our communion 
last year. They were asked to answer just 
one question. “Do you believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the son of the living God.” 





Rev. John Ray Evers. 


Among all these people I suppose that the 
content of sonship ranged all the way from 
what your Rabbi would call “divinity,” on 
up to absolute deity. At least we have no 
means of knowing for we have no “very God 
of very God” clause in our statement. 1 
believe, however, that the vast majority, not 
having reasoned deeply in theology, would, 
while being nominally orthodox, simply be 
affirming their love for, their confidence in 
the great personality of Jesus, God’s unique 
son, and their willingness to obey him. For- 
tunately one can be a Christian without being 
a theologian. I am not a Unitarian, if by 
that you mean to make Jesus a mere man. 
Jesus is to me the outstanding Personality 
of all time; in him there is more of God than 
in any other man; he is great enough to be 
my Saviour; he is divine in a way such as 
I am not, and, while I waste no time or 
words with the incomprehensible doctrine of 
the Trinity, there is no adjective big enough 
to describe my Lord. I say with Brooks that 
Jesus was the unimpeded channel for God. 
I say with Charles Lamb that “If Shakes- 
peare came into this room we would all 
stand to greet him, but if Jesus entered we 
would all bow down before him.” I say with 
Richard Watson Gilder: 


“If Jesus Christ be a man, 
And only a man, I say 
That of all mankind I will cleave to him, 


You decried dogma—Is not immersion a dogma? Would you not gain in your plea if 


And to him will I cleave alway. 


But if Jesus Christ be God, 

And the only God, I swear 

I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The sea, and the sky and the air.” 


I believe in the finality of the Christian re- 
ligion and in Jesus as the religious leader 
of the whole world. 


The Plea for Union. 


(4) I am a member of the Christian 
Church because we plead for union. This is 
statesmanlike. Thomas Campbell, the leader 
of our movement, published one hundred 
years ago a famous document called, “A Dec- 
laration and Address,” in which his great, 
loving heart expressed its passion for union. 
Alexander Campbell, his brilliant son, a grad- 
uate of Glasgow, a man concerning whom 
General Robert E. Lee once said, “If I were 
to select from all the men I know one man 
to represent upon another planet the best 
in our race, I would choose Alexander Camp- 
bell,” this great character, a higher critic 
and a heretic of the most marked type, 
developed the program of the union of all 
God’s people upon the person and teachings 
of Jesus. He was a full century ahead of 
his time. (The speaker here read from pages 
222, 244, 308 and 311 of James Egbert’s 
book, “Alexander Campbell and Christian 
Liberty.” These quotations afterward elic- 
ited high praise from some present.) Every 
division in the church is the direct result of 
some human interpretation and dogmatic at- 
titude, as when Luther cries out in a most 
stubborn spirit, “Hic meus corpus est.” I 
need not speak to you of the great present 
day movements toward union. Big business 
men demand it. The foreign mission field 
insists upon it. Jesus prayed for it. Twenty- 
five years hence we shall see it. 


The Right Name. 


(5) Our name is_ right—“Christian.” 
What’s in a name? Enough to divide. Men 
say: “I am of Paul, I am of Luther, I am of 
Calvin.” Because we want all the truth in 
all the creeds, as well as all the truth out- 
side the creeds, we accept the all-inclusive 
name of Christian. 

(6) We preach a simple, rational, ethical 
gospel. When men ask what they must do 
to be saved we offer no foolish formula, we 
insist upon character. Faith means confi- 
dence in the person of Jesus, a whole-hearted 
acceptance of his way of living. In that man- 
ner Jesus becomes the Saviour of all who 
accept him in truth. Repentance means the 
ceasing to do evil, the learning to do 
well. It means just what it meant 
upon the lips of your great prophets—an 
ethical change. Confession means the open 
declaration before men of the faith of the 
heart. Baptism means the beautiful cere- 
mony of initiation into the Christ-life. 
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We believe in immersion, not in baptismal 
regeneration. We believe that only those 
should be baptised who are old enough to 
understand the significance of this holy act. 
Immersion is much discussed among us and 
while the vast majority still make it essen- 
tial to church membership, a growing body 
of us are coming to feel that, while they 
cannot preach or practice any other form 
than immersion, they would be willing to 
admit into church fellowship all Christians 
of undoubted integrity of life. Conditions 
upon mission fields make this a pressing 
problem at this precise moment. 
The Common Denominators. 

We observe the Lord’s Supper every Lord’s 
day, but in this we are very liberal, allowing 
anyone who desires to partake with us, ac- 
cording to his own conscience. Thus for the 
sake of union we have chosen immersion and 
weekly communion as common denominators. 
Our government is congregational and we are 
consistently democratic. For the rest we 
allow perfect freedom of opinion. Someone 
will say, “Ah yes, but I perceive that you 
still have an unwritten creed.” To which I 
answer, yes; but I submit that it has the 
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minimum of dogma. You desire to know 
precisely how religion appears to us and I have 
tried to tell you plainly. Our great word is 
this:—We stand for the union of all Gad’s 
people around the person of Jesus, and upon 
his most apparent and undisputed teachings, 
to the end that the world may believe in him. 
Our appeal has met with popular approval, 
for in less than a century we have become a 
mighty host of 1,400,000. You know some- 
thing of the great Centennial which we cele- 
brated in this city last year. 
Truth Not Tested by Popularity. 

However, I know that the ultimate appeal 
is not to popularity but to absolute truth. 
I know that truth, even on the scaffold, is 
truth still, and that wrong, even upon the 
throne, is still wrong. I know that the ulti- 
mate victory is with absolute truth, and I 
pray daily that God will gaide me into such 
paths. Thus the hope of union, and of what 
we shall do when united, lies in our sincer- 
ity. The words of Lincoln may fittingly con- 
clude my statement, “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 


ENGLISH TOPICS 


BY LESLIE W. MORGAN. 


The National Council of the Evangelical 
Free churches has just held its annual ses- 
sions at Portsmouth, England’s great naval 
port. Upward of 2,000 delegates from all 
over the country assembled. 

The program was very full and varied. 
The Rev. F. B. Meyer was at the helm for 
the first time in his position as honorary 
secretary. There are but few things in free 
church circles which Mr. Meyer does not 
take a hand in one way or another. He 
does most things well, but even his best 
friends admit that he might do them better 
if he did not undertake so much. 


Sir Oliver Lodge Participates. 


The platform of the council meetings was 
occupied by various types of men, represent- 
ing almost every school of thought. Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge was there, and gave his contribu- 
tion concerning science and religion. He is 
recognized as an authority on science, and of 
late is having a great deal to say about relig- 
ion. His tendency is to confirm many relig- 
ious claims and principles by the application 
of scientific principles. He admits that science 
has no quarrel with miracles, and says that 
it should seem no more strange that they 
should take place than it seems to the ants 
in an anthill when disturbed by a thought- 
less boy. It is perhaps not fair to say 
that Sir Oliver Lodge uses a patronising tone 
when he talks of religious things, but there 
are some who say they fear that the hearty 
welcome he is given will tend to the feeling 
that Christianity is willing to be patronised. 


Christian Union Prominent Theme. 


Christian union occupied a large place on 
the program, one whole session being de- 
voted to it with addresses by Dr. Forsyth 
of New College, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, the 
Rev. Canon Hensley Henson and others. 

A resolution was passed committing the 
scheme presented last year at Hull by Mr. 
Shakespeare to the careful consideration of 
the council. The scheme looks to the closer 
federation of the Free Churches, and a more 
or less careful supervision to prevent over- 
lapping, but sternly refuses to suggest any 
interference with present denominational 
lines. 

It does seem to take a lot of talk concern- 
ing Christian union before men, even in the 
front ranks of its advocacy, are willing to 
practice it in deed and in truth. Does 
this remark apply to ourselves? 





Membership and Ministry Must be Valid. 


One thing that was pointed out in the 
discussion was that before there could be 
Christian union there must be the common 
recognition of the legitimacy of the member- 
ship of the various churches; and as relating 
to union with the churches of the episcopal 
order, the common recognition of the minis 
try of the various churches. 

Cannon Henson still insists upon a creedal 
basis of some sort, and also upon the agree- 
ment that no person should be received into 
the church before reaching the age of fifteen, 
and that after at least three months of 
special catechetical instruction. He defi- 
nitely repudiates the claim of his church in 
regard to the episcopacy, and indignantly 
denounces its sacredotal tendencies. 


Dr. Jowett Ill But Present. 


Dr. Jowett was too ill to deliver his ser- 
mon, for which he was set down as the 
retiring president, but was present, and re- 
ceived an address presented on behalf of the 
council by Dr. Horton. The papers have 
been full of his going to New York during 
the past few weeks. He has certainly had 
evidence that he is held in high regard 
amongst the free churches. Dr. Aked’s re- 
cent boast that he used to minister to Eng- 
land from his Liverpool pulpit may have 
contained a good deal of bombast, neverthe- 
less it is true that a man of prominence in 
this country serves his country from one 
point of vantage, as it is not possible for 
any man in America to do. It is only 
natural considering the size of the two coun- 
tries, and yet there isa unity of interest 
here that does not obtain in America, 
and would not were the country ever so 
small. The fact that Dr. Jowett passed from 
Congregationalism to Presbyterianism has 
caused no little remark. The transition has 
been explained both here and in America by 
each saying that denominational] lines are 
but slight in the opposite country. Knowing 
both countries as I do, the remark, in both 
cases, is both true and false. Ministers in 
America are more likely to pass from one 
of these denominations to the other than 
they are in England, but, on the other hand, 
there is a freer exchange here, say between 
the Congregationalists and Baptists, than 


-in Americé. On the whole, the members of 


the various Free Churches in England are 
more free in their inter-changes than in Am- 
erica. This is specially true in London where 
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denominational lines have practically broken “ 


down. It is in the provincial towns and in 
the country districts where denominational- 
ism is still reckoned, and, strange to say, it 
is there that union is most needed. Doubt- 
less the same conditions prevail in America. 
A splendid campaign is needed in the inter- 
ests of Christian union in the country dis- 
tricts. 


The Peace Movement. 


The chief topic of tonversation at present 
is the discussion of the suggested arbitration 
treaty between this country and America. 
The country is being set aflame from end 
to end in the endeavour to so arouse publie 
opinion as to strengthen the hands of Sir 
Edward Grey in his negotiations, and to 
give the Government courage to go forward. 
With only a few days’ notice, the preachers, 
both in Free Churches and in the Established 
Church, up and down the country, preached 
on peace, and probably thousands of resolu- 
tions were presented commending the sug- 
gestion. The proposal is supported by the 
leaders of all political parties, and is thus 
being lifted out of the realm of politics, and 
made a great national question. A demon- 
stration is being organized to take place at 
the Albert Hall in London in the near fut- 
ure, and America is being called upon to 
organize demonstrations on the same day. 
T shall be very greatly disappointed in my 
countrymen if they do not rise to the ocea- 
sion and in one voice demand that the pro- 
posed treaty be carried speedily into effect. 
If the U. S. Senate rejects the measure, as 
they did a similar one a few years ago, 
they should be treated as the House of Lords 
is now being treated. To my mind it only 
requires the leadership of Great Britain and 
of the United States to eventually secure 
the following of the civilized world. 

“Wringeliff,” Priory Road, Hornsey, Lon- 
don, England. i 


The Scottish Church and a 


New Confession of Faith 


Dr. James Moffatt is quoted by a writer 
in the Hibbert Journal as saying that the 
churehes have not outlived the Gospel but 
that the Gospel has outlived the Creed. The 
following remark is quoted from Professor 
Menzies? “Not long ago the churches were 
vying with each other for the reputation of 
orthodoxy, each pointing with an air of virtue 
at the heretical tendencies appearing in a sis- 
ter church. Now they have found out, all at 
once as it were, that the Confession of Faith 
is, as the creed of a living church of the pres- 
ent, impossible.” After presenting the facts, 
the writer of the article from which these 
quotations are taken, proceeds to express him- 
self thus: 


Surprise may be expressed, in view of all 
these facts, at the reluctance of the Scottish 
Church to make a new Confession of Faith, A 
sufficient answer might perhaps be found in 
the difficulty of such an undertaking. Thought 
is not sufficiently ripe, the age is too restless 
the churches themselves may not be convinced. 
The Path, however, seems to be that there is 
a fear lest making a new creed, however 
short and simple—even though it were as brie 
as the one which Professor Denney recom- 
mends when he suggests that the symbol of 
the church’s unity might be thus expressed: 
“T believe in God through Jesus Christ. His 
only son our Saviour”—might endanger the 
freedom which is at present enjoyed. This 
is very well quel by Professor Ernest 
Scott in his contribution to the series of arti- 
cles that appeared in the Glasgow Herald: 
“The very reluctance to abandon the West- 
minister Confession arises in large measure 
from the- half-conscious feeling that the days 
of creed-making are over. A new confession 
framed in however generous a spirit, would 
impose definite obligations to which few 
would care to submit themselves, and it seems 
better on the whole to leave things as they 
are.” 
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Every now and then some religious body 
convened in its national organization cries 
out against the great scandal of a divided 
Christendom. Reports from mission fields 
give emphasis to the arguments, while over- 
churched communities where sectarian rivalry 
flourishes on home missionary appropriations 
add their double element of perplexity to the 
problem and urgency for its solution. Every 
now and again some body of this character 
announces to the world its serious intention 
to meet all Christian bodies half way, or a 
little more, and to terminate so far as in it 
lies the evils of a church professing one com- 
mon Lord but divided into a multitude of 
conflicting and inharmonious sects. 

Not Taken Seriously. 

These proclamations and overtures have 
never been taken very seriously by the world 
at large, or by other branches of the Chris- 
tian Church. Each one has been duly adver- 
tised and been declared the beginning of a 
new era, but the evil of sectarianism goes 
straight ahead. The amenities between de- 
nominations grow; old sectarian hostility di- 
minishes, and the rancor of the old-time ar- 
gument has almost completely disappeared. 
A very considerable degree of Christian tol- 
eration has grown out of this and kindred 
movements, yet it must be confessed that the 
declarations of the several denominations 
that they individually intend hereafter to 
move straight forward to Christian union, 
have never been taken very seriously. In the 
judgment of the present writer they have 
been treated quite as seriously as in general 
they have deserved. 

Speaking broadly, I think it may safely be 
asserted that those denominations which 
have talked most in favor of Christian 
Union have done most to render it impos- 
sible. They have cried out in horror against 
the harm resulting from sectarian divisions, 
but in general have felt so virtuous over the 
mere fact of that discovery that they have 
done but little more. 


After This Fashion. 


I think I might fairly characterize a num- 
ber of these movements somewhat after the 
following fashion: 

The representatives of a certain denomina- 
tion, let us say the Christotheists, if we may 
invent a name, assemble and pass resolutions 
something like the following: 

Resolved, That all Christians should be 
one. 

Resolved, That there ought to be no divi- 
sion in the body of Christ. 

Resolved, That we ourselves, as representa- 
tives of the whole body of that part of the 
church known as the Christotheists, will from 
this day forward do all that in us lies to re- 
move this sin and reproach from the whole 
church of Christ. 

Resolved, That we propose to all branches 
of the Christian church an organic union on 
the basis of the four simple doctrines here- 
after named: 


(1) One and one are two. 

(2) The shortest possible distance between 
two points is a straight line. 

(3) Everybody ought to be good. 

(4) All Christian bodies must recognize as 
of divine appointment the central principle 
of the Christotheists. 

This quadrilateral is adopted, the Doxol- 
ogy is sung. prayer is offered to God for his 
blessing upon the movement and the con- 
vention adjourns, after appointing a body 
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Is Christian Union Talk Sincere? 


A Study of Overtures 
BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


authorized to treat with all other denomina- 
tions for the reunion of Christendom on this 
basis. 

The Other Bodies Resolve. 

One by one the other bodies meet. They 
receive with dignified courtesy the official 
overtures from the Christotheists. It is re- 
ferred to a committee or commission, which, 
after due deliberation, reports as follows: 

Resolved, That we have received with great 
gratitude and sincere appreciation of the 
brotherly spirit shown by the Christotheists 
the foregoing resolutions and believe that 
they present a nearer approach to possible 
Christian union than anything we have pre- 
viously considered from them. 

Resolved, That we heartily accept proposi- 
tions 1, 2 and 3, but believe that some slight 
modification of No. 4 would be necessary be- 
fore this denomination, as a whole, could ac- 
cept it. 

Resolved, That we sincerely hope these ne- 
gotiations may not terminate, and we ap- 
point a commission authorized to confer fur- 
ther with the Christotheists and other Chris- 
tian bodies in the sincere hope that these 
negotiations may not end until all the 
churches of our country and of the world be- 
come united in essential unity. 

Whereupon they sing the Doxology and ad- 
journ, and something like unto this happens 
in each of-the other denominations as they 
consider it one by one. 

Report Back. 

A year or two or three or four years later 
the Christotheists hold their next convention. 
Among a multitude of other reports on every 
conceivable matter of church business and 
politics is wedged in the’report from the com- 
mission on Christian unity, which sets forth 
the fact that these other denominations have 
acted as they have and deplores the fact 
that any of them should have quibbled at Ar- 
ticle 4. The commission, with tears in its 
eyes, sets forth the fact that great conces- 
sions had been made by this denomination in 
granting Articles Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and that it 
could not possibly concede any more with- 
out completely surrendering everything 
which has been held vital in its own history 
and its centuries of religious teachings. It, 
therefore, mourns over the obduracy and 
hardness of heart of these other communions, 
but thanks God that so far as it is con- 
cerned, responsibility for the division of 
Christendom has ceased. It sends for water 
and washes its hands and proclaims publi- 
cally that it has done all that could have been 
asked of it, and more, and that henceforth 
the guilt of a divided Christendom must rest 
on the heads of those who have insisted upon 
perpetuating it. 

Much Literature. 

Having done this, it proceeds to issue sec- 
tarian literature of the most uncompromising 
sort, virtually denying the right of any 
other religious organization in the Protestant 
world to consider itself an integral part of 
the Church of Christ, and carries on a vig- 
orous campaign of proselyting, all the while 
proclaiming that it stands foremost among 
the denominations as an exponent of Chris- 
tian union. 

The present writer has no doubt that good 
has come even out of this absurd advance 
towards Christian Union, but he ventures to 
suggest that any overture looking toward the 
reunion of Christendom need not be taken 
very seriously so long as the denomination 
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making it insists upon including in its pre- 
requisites for union a recognition of that 
which constitutes in whole or in part the 
essential element in its present division from 
the rest of the church of Christ. 

The Irishman’s Lenten Effort. 

There once was an Irishman who went into 
a restaurant on a Friday in Lent and seating 
himself at a table said to the waiter, “Bring 
me a whale!” 

The waiter told him that they were just 
out of whales. 

“Thin bring me a shark!” 

The waiter replied that they were not 
serving sharks today. 

“Thin bring me a jelly-fish!” 

The waiter responded that jelly-fish was 
not on the bill of fare. 

“Thin bring me a good, big beefsteak; for 
the saints in hiven know I’ve tried hard 
enough to get fish!” 

The perfectly clear conscience with which 
this son of the old sod addressed himself to 
his beefsteak on a Lenten Friday is par- 
alleled by the assurance with which those de- 
nominations set forth to do the most secta- 
rian acts, comforted by the knowledge that 
the saints in heaven know they have tried 
hard enough to obtain union—upon a basis 
that would disfellowship a vast majority of 
Protestant Christians. 

A Suggestion. 

If it were to be asked, what then shall be 
our future basis of union, a tentative answer 
might be made of this sort: Hitherto each 
denomination has proposed union on the basis 
of that which has separated it from other 
Christian bodies. It might be worth while 
to propose a union on the basis of that which 
each denomination has in common with all 
When the re-union 
of Christendom comes it will not be brought 
about by each denomination shouting its own 
tenets and then making grudging and parsi- 
monious concessions by way of comptomise, 
each one going reluctantly a mile, while the 
others insist that it shall go twain. Our 
fathers were very sure that they were right 
in the things concerning which they differed 
from each other. Possibly some day we shall 
discover an equal confidence that we are right 
in the things wherein we mutually agree. 
The writer ventures humbly to suggest that 
hereafter overtures on behalf of Christian 
union procced upon this hitherto untried 
basis. 


Chicago’s Bible Celebration 

Plans are now well under way for the 
Chicago celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the translation of the author- 
ized version of the English Bible. Requests 
are being sent, accompanied by helpful liter- 
ature, to all Protestant pastors in the city 
and immediate suburbs asking that all 
churches observe Sunday, April 30, as “Bible 
Day.” Let sermons be preached and other 
appropriate services be held in each individ- 
ual church according to the individual judg- 
ment of the pastor. 

On Thursday evening, May 4, a general * 
celebration, interdenominational in character, 
will be held in Orchestra Hall. The Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan will deliver the 
principal address, preceded by brief address- 
es by two prominent clergymen whose names 
will soon be ready for announcement, The 
Apollo. Musica] Club will f«rnish the special 
musical program. 
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The Cause in Australia 


Past, Present and Future 
BY A. J. SAUNDERS. 


The writer of this article is one of the very welcome contributors to The Christian Century. He is a native of Australia, 
widely traveled, and has studied in the University of Chicago, where he received the B. D. degree. Mr. Saunders’ assessment 
of Australian conditions among Disciples has been read and commended by another pastor from that country, who agrees 
that the article correctly diagnoses the situation—Tne Epirors. 


Seven years ago in the city of Melbourne 
was celebrated with much prayer and earnest- 
ness the jubilee of our movement in Austra- 
lia. It was a notable and successful gather- 
ing and showed a_ substantial and en 
couraging growth in half a century. ~ The 
pioneers in this work began almost simul- 
taneously in the two colonies of South 
Australia and Victoria. They were for the 
most part Scotch and English people who 
had migrated to the new Southland. In 
South Australia the Scotch Baptists were 
the first known immersionists to establish 
themselves in that colony. A little congre- 
gation was called together, and for some time 
the father of the celebrated Dr. MacLaren, of 
Manchester, was their minister. 

The doctrines of this church 
tinctly and strongly “calvinistic,” soon be 
came distasteful to the younger men who 
had not been indoctrinated with these dogmas 
and the result was discussion and .friction. 
Thomas Magarey may be regarded as the 
leader in this new movement. He had re 
cently been influenced by reformation views. 
The outcome of it all was the opening of the 
historic Grove Street Church of Disciples in 
the city of Adelaide on Sunday, December 14, 
1856. 


being dis 


Beginning of the Work. 

In the city of Melbourne in Victoria a 
similar thing” was taking place. Away 
back in the year 1853 there appeared in the 
columns of the Argus an advertisement to 
this effect: “All Disciples of Christ are 
earnestly invited to wait upon Bro. J. In- 
gram, 20 Queen street, Melbourne, with a 
view to remembering the Lord in his own 
appointed way.” 

This was really the beginning of our work 
in Victoria. The pioneers of the movement 
were from the old country, sturdy, true men 
of God they were; of course characteristically 
conservative. And so the Australian work 
received a British bias in methods, in point 
of view and in theology. From time to time 
there arrived preachers from England who 
have been the main stay of the move- 
ment, and many of whom are still preaching 
—T. H. Wilner; M. W. Green; C. Watt; H. 
D. Smith; J. Pittman; and the veteran 
Edward Lewis. 


Contribution of American Men. 


But the United States’ contribution in the 
form of great and earnest preachers to 
these early principles was very great and 
much appreciated. One can only mention 
their names with this remark that each 
name represents an unique and distinctive 
work done for which Austtalia will always 
be grateful. As standing out prominently 
among these I may mention the names of 
H. 8S. Earl; O. A. Carr; G. L. Surber; J. J. 
Haley; A. B. Maston and T. J. Gore. The 
last named is with us still doing a no..e 
work in Adelaide, loved and honored by all. 

So that two influences have played upon 
the cause in Australia in its formative 
days—a British influence, which has pre- 
dominated, which is naturally cautious and 
conservative and which has consumed much 
energy over such petty questions as: The 
organ, a paid ministry, the title of Reverend, 
the finances of the church. ete. The British 


influence has emphasized the restoration of 
primitive Christianity. And an American in- 
fluence, which has been much broader and 
uplifting, giving a world-mission qoncep- 
tion of the plea, a greater co-operation with 
other religious people, and an emphasis on 
Christian union as our distinctive religious 
business. So that the Australian church 
for nearly fifty years has been between these 
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two contending influences—that represented 
by Peter and that represented by Paul of 
the first century. Peter has commanded the 
situation, but now the spirit of Paul is as- 
serting itself and is gaining ground. 

Middle of the Road. 

The church in Australia has prided itself 
on the middle of the way position. It has 
repudiated both the conservatism of England 
and the liberalism of America. But withal 
the cause in the Southland has been marked 
by an intense evangelism. It is commonly 
reported at conventions of other churches 
that the Disciples are multiplying more rap- 
idly in Australia than any other religious 
body 

But having said this much I must now 
refer to some grave problems which are lying 
right across the line of march of this young 
church. It is or should be of interest to 
American readers as showing the development 
of a movement, and how even a religion is 
mod.fied by its environment and becomes 
stereotyped. Then the form is locked and 
method and interpretation become infallible. 
Such is the history of every creed, theology, 
and church. 

Mutual Exhortation Plan. 

The Australian church has committed it- 
self to what is known as the mutual exhor- 
tation plan. That is, the morning meeting 
is an exclusive gathering of the members of 
the church. Other people do come occasion- 
ally, but they are so unwelcome that they 
seldom come a second time. The speaking 
members of the church take it in turns to 
address the meeting. But sometimes the 
speaker fails to appear, at other times he 
is unprepared, and again the speaking is 
often dry and doctrinal. The regular min- 
ister occupies his own pulpit in the morning 


about once a month. What does that mean! 
The minister—a specialist and leader—has 
no hold upon and control of the one specific 
meeting of the church, irrespective of an 
inspirational and educational value in his 
sermons. The church, as it seems to me, is 
suffering by this method. 
Doubt Others are. Christians. 

There is also a sad failure to co-operate 
with other religious bodies. They are called 
the sects, and each individual is called a 
sectarian. Some of our people go so far as 
to deny that such sectarians are Christians, 
And hence the only logical conclusion is: 
Come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
rate! I know one of our churches in a large 
and important town which positively refused 
to co-operate with other religious people in 
a series of meetings for the good of the 
town. That church is in bad repute in the 
town. It is called narrow, sectarian, unchris- 
tian, and that church wonders why it does 
not succeed. Brethren, such a church is not 
a church of Jesus Christ. It is a denomi- 
nation. It itself is far more sectarian than 
those are with which it refuses co-operation. 
Such people have not the faintest conception 
of our real business in the religious world. 
Thomas Campbell’s ambition was not to es- 
tablish another church, but to organize an 
association—a movement within the church 
to emphasise love, co-operation and Chris- 
tian union. Our movement has gained some 
things, but it has lost many other impor- 
tant things, in our separate, denominational 
life. The Australian church has and is los- 
ing very much by its persistent sectarianism. 

Disciples Practice Close Communion! 

Perhaps the greatest sectarian agency of 
the church in Australia is its practice of 
close communion. It is a strange paradox, 
but nevertheless a fact, that in Texas and 
throughout the South the Baptists are close 
communionists, while our people universally 
practice open communion. In Australia it 
is the reverse. The Baptists welcome any 
and all earnest disciples of Jesus to the 
Lord’s Table, while our people are strictly 
and I may say, at times, insultingly, close 
communionists. A strange thing, too, is the 
fact that many of the rank and file of our 
members lament and cannot understand the 
practice of close communion, while the 
preachers and speakers almost to a man are 
bitterly opposed to open communion. One 
may hear again and again from the presiding 
brother at the table the awful statement: 
Thijg is the Lord’s Table, and only immersed 
believers have a right to partake of these 
emblems. How sad it is that we so soon 
should have entirely lost the noble Chris- 
tian conception of that great soul, Thomas 
Campbell! He went throughout the secat- 
tered disciples of western Pennsylvania call- 
ing the people of God to unite around the 
Lord’s Table. He gvas opposed by his Pres- 
byterian Church. They were sectarian. Has 
not the church in Australia reverted to those 
sectarian days and practices which obtained 
= to the call and plea of Thomas Camp- 
ell? . 

Silent Forces Work for Change. 

But we are at the beginning of the transi- 
tion. There are forces silently at work which 
are making for a brighter and larger day. 
Our people the world over, the very spirit 
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of our movement will finally overcome all 
narrowness and sectarianism. We are too 
earnest a people, and our plea is too much 
needed to be swallowed alive by pharisaism. 
God is in the significant upward and onward 
movements of our time. The whole earth 
is in the turmoil of movement. It is the 
birth of a new day. 


“He has sounded forth the trumpet 
That can never call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men 
Before the judgment seat. 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him; 
Be jubilant, my feet, 

Our God is marching on.” 


The ultimate question with the people of 
this religious movement is: What is our 
distinctive message to the religious world? 
There art two answers given: A plea for a 
return to primitive Christianity; and a plea 
for the spirit and practice of Christian union. 
The American church for the most part has 
adopted the plea for Christian union. The 
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church in England, that is the David King 
movement, emphasises the plea for a return 
to primitive Christianity. While the cause 
in Australia also emphasises more a return 
to first century Christianity. At this pres- 
ent writing I have not the time to discuss 
the merits and demerits of these two posi- 
tions. But they are fundamental, and we 
have here the possibilities of two distinct 
movements. I sincerely trust that our lead- 
ers shall never force the issue. If we rightly 
understand the spirit of this movement, and 
if we really are not, as we insist. a sect, 
a denomination, there should be place for 
men of varying views and interpretations 
demanding unity in common supreme loy- 
alty to the ideals of Jesus and a passion for 
the coming of his kingdom. 
Prospects are Bright. 

If one may interpret the signs of the 
times the prospects for the chureh in Aus- 
tralia are bright. Many of the practices and 
interpretations of thirty years ago will not 
stand the light of the twentieth century. We 
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need a world-consciousness, a vision. Some 
of the things I have mentioned are already 
passing. Others are to follow. Time is a 
great leveller. But in the process some good 
earnest souls will be misrepresented and 
misunderstood. The old order has still its 
prison, and stake, and wild beasts, and 
cross, which the new order is made to ex- 
perience. It has always been so, and I sup- 
pose will always be so. 

“We rise on stepping stones of our dead 
selves to higher things.” 

But even in far-away Australia the twen- 
tieth century’s watchword—progress—is being 
felt. And just as soon as we are ready for 
it the day of larger things will dawn. We 
cannot stand still. Our look must not be a 
backward one. We must move onward. 

“Tt is the hour of man: new purposes, 
broad-shouldered, press’ against the world’s 
slow gates.” 

“Always there will be vision for the heart, 
The press of endless passion: every goal 
A traveler’s tavern, whence he must depart 
On new divine adventures of the soul.” 


Our Readers’ Opinions 


Editors CuristTIAN CENTURY: In answer- 
ing Bro. Frazier’s question, “Is baptism a 
part of the process of becoming a Christian?” 
you answer in the affirmative; and then in 
reply to his second question, in your 
issue of March 9, you unhesitatingly say, 
“one can be a Christian who has not been 
baptized.” 

1. Then, in replying to my question, as to 
whether you meant water, or spirit baptism, 
you say you had in mind the ceremonial 
act of baptism in replying to Mr. Frazier’s 
inquiry—not the Holy Spirit baptism. Now 
it seems to me that the idea that baptism 
is a part of the becoming u 
Christian, ard that a man can become a Chris- 
tian and not comply with this part of the 
process, is a contradiction; and for that 
reason, you will please give a further expla- 


process of 


nation of your meaning. 

2. You will also please give your meaning of 
“the act of baptism;” for the 
ordinary meaning of the “ceremony” 
when used in a religious sense is an out- 
ward form or rite; generally used to indicate 
an internal change that has already taken 
and not a part of the process by 
which the change is brought about. 

Then, my idea of becoming a Christian is 
by which the Christ type of 
righteousness is brought into the heart by 
faith; or the operation of spiritual truths 
upon the mind and heart. 

If I understand Paul’s teaching in his let- 
ter to the Hebrews, he thereby shows that 
the ceremonial law, or covenant, was 
faulty, on the ground that external forms 
and ceremonies could not cleanse the heart 
and and for that a new 
and better covenent was brought in to take 
the pla e of the old. 

Now, do I understand you to hold, that 
the baptism of the body in, or with water, is a 
part of the process of becoming a Christian, 
by purifying the heart and conscience from 
sin? 
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I ean hardly think this is your meaning; 


when facts teach that thousands as good 
Christians as ever lived—such as Friends 
or Quakers, and others—do not hold and 


practice water baptism. Then how is it pos- 
sible to bring about Christian union while 
holding that water baptism is a part of the 
process of becoming a Christian in character, 
instead of merely in name? 

From this point of view, it seems to me 
that the important question at this time, is 
this: Is not church fellowship on the basis 
of Christian character, the main part of the 





process of bringing about Christian union in 
its true sense’ 


Fulton, Mo. W. H. Tomas. 





1. The process of becoming a Christian 
is never completed in this life. To be a 
Christian is to be in the process of becoming 
one. The definition of a Christian quoted 
from Alexander Campbell by W. L. Hayden 
in the same issue in which Mr. Frazier’s 
question was answered, namely, one who 
“believes in Christ, repents of sin, and obeys 
Christ in all things according to his measure 
of knowledge of his will,” can hardly be im- 
proved upon. In this view it is plain how 
one may be a Christian who has not been 
baptized and yet how baptism is part of the 
process of becoming a Christian. 

2. In using the expression “ceremonial act 
of baptism,” we had in mind the church as 
a social institution into which men come by 
a solemn ceremony of public commitmest. 
In this aspect of the church baptism is a 
human necessity, and it or its equivalent 


would have been invented by the churen 
had it not been already provided. 
3. Becoming a Christian is assuredly 


“the process by which the Christ type of 
righteousness is brought into the heart by 
faith,” but this “process” does not end in the 
heart: the new type of righteousness impels 
the possessor of it to ally himself with all 
others of like mind with himself concerning 
Jesus Christ, to give and take with them in 
the fellowship of inner experience and to 
coSperate with them in realizing the ends 
that are dear to their common Lord. This 
is the psychology of the church, and this 
psychology is a sufficient justification for 
the church without resort to theological 
dogma. But it also suggests the psychology 
of baptism, the solemn initiating ceremony 
into the communion of saints. We have no 
hesitition, therefore, in saying that baptism 
is a part of the process of becoming a Ciris- 
tian. It would hardly have any meaning to 
say that baptism “purified the heart and 
conscience from sin,” if by that is meant 
sins of the past. But if the omission of the 
ceremony were conceived of as a lack in 
Christian experience then it not 
incorrect to say that the performance of it 
had significance for the conscience and the 
heart. It is from this point of view that 


would be 


we are able to find meaning in the Scripture 
interpretation of baptism which regards it 
as not the putting away of the filth: of the 
flesh, not a physical act, but the answer: of 
a good conscience toward God.—Tne Epitors 


The New Spirit in the Church 


‘Editors The Christian Century: Your re- 
cent symposium on the divided church has 


suggested certain thoughts to me. The 
churches are gradually growing toward 
Christian Union. In coming out of the 


apostasy it-was impossible in the very nature 
of things to discover all the truth at once. 
Truth is many sided. Each reformer placed 
special emphasis upon some striking phase 
of truth. For example: Luther upon justi- 
fication by faith; Wesley on vital religion; 
Campbell on Christian union, ete. Denomin- 
ations were once a necessity. They were 
necessary to the full elucidation of the truth. 

But now we have come to the place where 
we can get a broader view of truth. We can 
sean the whole field of discoveries by the 
great reformers and can place due stress upon 
all the special phases of the various truths 
of the churches. We can give each truth its 
proper setting in a crown we can all wear. 

Luther, Wesley, Knox, Campbell and all 
the other great leaders, did well their part 
in the great reformation. We can all see 
now that each of these men was divinely 
moved by God’s Spirit. We are learning 
more and more the Spirit of the Master. 

We can see that His mind is broader than 
all. He sees with wider, clearer vision. He 
had a people in the northern kingdom—the 
kingdom of Israel—as well as in Judah, the 
southern kingdom. He sent his prophets to 
each kingdom. Our Lord was leading the 
Jews to look upon the Samaritans and 
heathen with different eyes. He would have 
all know that each nation, each individual, 
is precious in his sight. 

We never shall, perhaps, view all doctrinal 
points in precisely the same light. Some 
may prefer one form of church government 
and some another. Yet, all will be one in 
the vital things of life. No two now, per- 
haps, have precisely the same views of God, 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, heaven or hell, yet 
we may be one. Paul and Peter differed in 
their views of certain things; yet, they were 
one in aim, spirit, and faith. They were the 
Lord’s. We, as Disciples of the one Lord, 
have his spirit, yet we differ in gifts and 
knowledge. , 

If every Disciple must know just as much 
os every other and hold to precisely the. same 
list of tenets, ‘then Christian union will 
never come. Let us continue to study the 
Great Teacher and imbibe His Spirit and 
He will bring the desired unity when the ful- 
ness of the times ‘shall have come. 

Brecksville. Ohio.” S. C. Prerce. 
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The Call of the Home Field 


Chorus of Urgent Voices Ask the Church to Remember May Offering 


A GLORIOUS PLEA FOR A RIPE FIELD. 


American missions should have our best 
gifts. God is calling us today to great things. 
If we fail to respond we are nothing less 
than guilty of contempt. The call is urgent, 
the need is great. The call is for Christ and 
for our country! America is the ripest mis- 
sion field for our glorious plea of all na- 
tions on earth. Wonderful opportunities are 
before us. Lift up your eyes and see. Shall 
we measure our love to Christ by our inter- 
est in this glorious world, by our gifts? More 
of Christ! More of missions—here at home,— 
everywhere! Let us be true to our trust! 

Richmond, Va. Gro. W. Kempen. 


SOUTH TEXAS SEED-BED. 

As the fertile soil of South Texas, long 
wooed by sun and shower, has waited, and 
is now being planted to crops of cotton, corn, 
cane and vegetables, by the incoming tide of 
homeseekers and homemakers, so this veri- 
table paradise awaits the coming of the gos- 
pel seed-sower to scatter and culture the 
germinant truth of the Master’s kingdom in 
the seed-bed of the multitudinous hearts of 
men, women and children flocking to this 
garden-land. We are doing what we can, who 
are already here; but the soil is so broad, 
the labor-need so great, that we are in despair 
before the fairest prospect. that ever glad- 
dened the eyes of a preacher or missionary. 
We have the message, the seed; we have the 
soil incomparable; God send us sowers and 
reapers adequate to the task! Ten or twelve 
preachers, fifteen to twenty little congrega- 
tions, are not enough; and that is all, we 
have in South Texas. Brethren! send us aid 
or we die! This fine land will be swamped 
with godless greed, or swayed by supersti- 
tion, if we move not quickly. Uncle Sam is 
mobilizing 20,000 troops on the Rio Grande. 
What for? No one knows, just now. But 
if we could mobilize 100 good men in South 
Texas mission fields we should soon have 
100 good churches and 20,000 soldiers of the 
primitive faith. Oh, send them on! 

Epwarp 0. SHARPE. 
Missionary at Corpus Christi, Texas. 


THE EMPIRE OF OPPORTUNITY. 

The state of New York is the Empire of 
Opportunity for ‘the Disciples of Christ. We 
have many large cities of over 25,000 souls 
that have never heard the plea for the unity 
of the church. All of these centers are ripe 
unto the harvest. But we have not the men 
nor the money and this problem finally nar- 
rows to that of the right kind of leaders to 
put in our mission churches. When we have 
the right kind of men the mission grows in 
spite of its inadequate equipment which 
problem is soon solved. 

C. R. Sravurrer, Cor. Sec’y. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA. 

Our churches are prospering as never be- 
fore. Opportunity is ours to take Montana 
for Christ. The daily arrival of people from 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, to settle 
upon our Montana ranches, near the smaller 
towns, is the present order of things, A 
large percentage are our brethren. The Con- 
gregational church has appropriated $20,000 
this year for Montana and is placing men to 
organize and preach to Union Congregational 
churches in these small towns. Our people 
in Montana are the most loyal to the cause 
to be found anywhere. Their giving is heroic, 
over $1 per member throughout the state to 
state missions. The brotherhood at large 


should respond to the appeal of Montana’s 


minister, “Loyalty to our Loyal Montana Con- 
gregations,” by giving $10,000 to the C. M. 8. 
for extending the work in this state. Re- 
member desirable church lots will soon be 
too expensive to buy, members lost and the 
present open door closed. 

FRANK MAPLES, Minister. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The field is ripe for the harvest. There are 
disciples in every town and on the farms about 
them. The opportunity for unifying all 
Christians cannot be duplicated anywhere. 
The one great need is men who are stayers. 
The whole state has not more than a half 
dozen. These cannot evangelize our great 
population. For the strong man who loves 
his fellows, there as much of romance, as 
much of sacrifice, as much opportunity to 
serve and richer returns, as any foreign land 
can offer. We want men who are stayers. 

Oacoma, 8S. D. NewTon Bunpy. 


M.CHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN. 
“From Saginaw’s tall whispering pines 
To Lake Superior’s farthest mines, 

Fair in the light of memory shines 

Michigan, my Michigan.” 

They go out west to die, but they come 
to Michigan to live—for re-creation. Mich- 
igan, with her lakes and streams, her tall 
timber, her pure copper, her luscious fruit, 
her fine farms and her clean cities with their 
cultured people. We may not move quite 
so fast as they do in the far west, but on 
the other hand We do not move so slow as 
do the eastern people. We have found the 
golden mean. 

For conservative investments, for sure re- 
turns, there is no place like home. We chal- 
lenge the world to produce a better field on 
which to sow missionary money than that 
territory lying between the lakes, known as 
Michigan. Those who are familiar with the 
changing conditions in this state know that 
a more fruitful field or more responsive peo- 
ple cannot be found. I have traveled from 
the southern border of the “Soo,” and the 
entire territory is open. In the whole “coper 
country” we are doing nothing except at 
Sault Ste. Marie, where a great church has 
grown up in three years. Large cities in 
this north land are Christless and we are 
standing by helpless. 

In the upper part of the lower peninsula 
the same is true. We have touched but a 
few points. Wherever we have dropped a 
dollar, churches have sprung up like magic. 
Witness Traverse City, Cadillac, etc. 

The timber has been cut. The small towns 
are dwindling. The cities will double in 
less than a decade. The day of our oppor- 
tunity is dawning. Let us be wise and send 
workmen into the field in the morning. 

Large work, with small means, may be 
done in the rural districts from which the 
tall timber has been taken. These tracts are 
being transformed by Ohio and Indiana 
farmers, many of whom are members of the 
Christian Church. J. FRANK GREEN, 

Associate Sec. M. C. M.S. 


MAN! WHAT A CHANCE! 

We possess the basis of the greatest em- 
pire of the world. As the mighty tide of 
population surges toward the West, studding 
our rivers, building up our hearts and cities, 
destined soon to number a hundred millions, 
there is only one bond that can hold together 
so great a people—the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
As a religious people, we have placed six 
thousand churches in as many centers to help 
each ninety millions of people when lo! we 


find that forty-eight millions have not been 
touched by any religious body. 

To reach this forty-eight millions we are 
asked by the American Society to raise 
$1,000,000 in five years. This would be the 
merest child’s play if each Christian had a 
conscience of about seventy-five cents a mem- 
ber, or fifteen cents each per year. We ought 
to be giving $1,000,000 every year. Churches, 
preachers, people, what a chance! The Amer. 
ican Society has done marvels with its hands 
tied. It would perform miracles with half a 
chance. WALTER MANSELL. 


FROM THE FIRING LINE. 

No other religious body is doing so little 
in North Dakota as the Disciples of Christ. 
No other has accomplished so much with so 
limited a supply of funds and workers. No 
other interpretation of the Christ and his 
message seems to be so welcome as ours. 
If we are to be taken seriously in this prag- 
matic era of thought, we must not only 
resolve but perform. The test of our loyalty 
to Christ is our love for those for whom he 
lived and died. The test of our love is the 
measure of our sacrifice. Clergymen with 
“holy tones” and platitudinous utterance will 
fail. Manly men of scholarship and reserve 
power who dress in citizen’s clothes will 
win when all others fail. Our chief need is 
men, F. B. Sapp. 

Fargo, No. Dak. 


FRUITFUL FACTS FROM VIRGINIA. 

Four hundred and forty-eight have been 
added in the Virginia mission work in six 
months, three groups have been made and 
seven new preachers have begun work in Vir- 
ginia, while only two have left in the same 
time. An evangelist will begin work May 1, 
and we are expecting a Bible-school man June 
1. One new church has been organized in a 
good county-seat, upon which a group will 
be made. A meeting at Harrisonburg, re- 
cently, resulted in thirty-seven additions, 
the membership more than doubled and the 
church put on the highway to success. A 
meeting is now on in Portsmouth. Seven- 
teen have been added in two weeks, and 
everybody is enthusiastic. Our outlook is 
unusually encouraging. H. C. Comes. 


OKLAHOMA’S NEEDS. 

America is leading the world in progress. 
Oklahoma is leading America in rapid growth 
in wealth and population. From every state 
in the Union people are coming to Oklahoma. 
The struggle between the church and the 
intense commercialism, that blights the re- 
ligious life of men, is a battle royal. Good 
men soon lose their zeal for the church in 
this country if they are not surrounded by 
strong Christian influences when they come. 
Yet we have here conditions that challenge 
the best in us, and develop strong Christian 
charfcters. Just in the edge of our own 
city we have a large dancing pavilion that 
is operated on Sunday nights, and Sunday 
base ball during the summer. We are now 
having a contest as to whether the Lord’s 
Day shall be turned over to the Sunday 
picture shows. , 

Prize fights are common enough that they 
hardly call forth a comment. What we have 
here in Tulsa we have in most of the large 
towns of the state. While we are fighting 
for the supremacy, that Christ may rule in 
this one of the most beautiful states in 
America, we need your help. We need it 
now. And, men of Oklahoma, we need te 
help ourselves, and need to render that help 
now. D. A. WICKIZER. 

Tulsa, Okla. Cor. Sec. of Oklahoma. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, APRIL 23. 

Theme for the Day.—The Resurrection. 

Scripture—But now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead, the first-fruits of them 
that are asleep. For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive. —I Cor. 15: 


20-22. 





Today is Resurrection! Take the word, 
Cry it aloud to all the waiting earth. 
Today is Resurrection! Thou hast heard. 
Man must arise unto a nobler birth. 


Tis human thought alone is dead and sleep- 
ing. 
From orb to orb God’s world flames wide 
awake, 
From vast to vast dynamic tides are sweep- 
ing, 
God’s not to blame that man will not par- 
take. 
—Angela Morgan (“Resurrection.”) 





Prayer—Our God and Father, the world 
seems very bright and beautiful to us today, 
as we contemplate it in the light of our 
Saviour’s conquest of death. In his triumph 
we have a share, for we know that the divine 
life which he has revealed cannot be holden 
of death. In him and his redemptive work 
we are victors over the lower life and all its 
experiences. Help us to rise from the com- 
monplace to the divine, from sense to spirit 
and from death to life. For we ask in the 
name of the Risen Christ.—Amen. 


MONDAY, APRIL 24. 

Theme for the Day.—Waiting with God. 

Scripture.—My soul, wait thou in silence 
for God only; for my expectation is from 
him. Psalm 62:5, 

For thus saith the hjgh and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite. Isa. 57:15. 





My soul in solitude her post has taken, 
Between the two seas, on the narrowing 
bar,— 
Sees on each hand the stormful waters shaken, 
The twin Eternities unite afar. 
There mid faiths slain and idols shattered 
low, 
And many a fallen friend and fallen foe, 
She waits by night the flooding tides to be. 
—Frederic W. H. Myers (“Pallida Morte 
Futura”). 





Prayer.—O God, we are set in a world of 
mystery where our deepest and most search- 
ing questions find but partial answer. Yet 
in Thy companionship we have peace, for 
if we cannot learn all the secret of Thy life 
and purpose, we can learn the daily lesson 
of growing knowledge, and wait for the 
larger truth to come. Help us not to be dis- 
tressed by life’s perplexities, but to wait with 
Thee for the flooding tides of a fuller life. In 
Jesus’ name we ask. Amen. 


TUESDAY, APHIL 2s. 
Theme for the Day.—Things that Fail Not. 
Scripture—We may have a strong encour- 
‘gement who have fled. for refuge to lay hold 
of the hope set before us, which we have as 


an anchor of the soul, a hope both sure and 
steadfast. Heb. 6:18, 19. 





There hath not failed one word of all his 
good promise. Kings 8:56. 





In the bitter waves of woe, 

Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 

From the desolate shores of doubt, 
Where the anchors that faith has cast 

Are dragging in the gale, 
I am quietly holding fast 

To the things that cannot fail, 
—Washington Gladden (“Ultima Veritas”). 





Prayer.—Our Father, we praise Thee for 
this new day. We come to Thee with a 
prayer for strength to do the day’s work 
courageously and well. We do not wish to 
slight any duty. We want to live with a 
sense of completion and achievement. And 
we know that this is possible only as we 
hold fast to Thy truth and Thy promises. 
We renew our covenant with Thee, and take 
firmer hold on things eternal. In Christ’s 
name. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26. 


Theme. for the Day.—The Divine 
Within. 

Scripture.—I have been crucified with 
Christ; yet it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me; and that life which now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me. (Gal. 2:20 


Life 





As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own, 
So, when Thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All Heaven’s own sweetness seems around 
it thrown. 
The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune, and needs Thy hand 


divine; 
Dwell Thou within it, tune and touch its 
chords, , 
Till every note and string shall answer 
Thine. 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe (“Abide in Me”). 





Prayer.—O Lord, we adore Thee as the 
Author of our being. Thou hast made us 
in Thine own image, and our lives gain 
dignity from this divine relationship. Y¥et 
it is for us to determine how much this 
privilege shall mean to us. We know that 
it must depend on our deliberate choice 
whether or not we shall reveal to the world 
the harmony and fragrance of God’s life 
in our own. Save us, we beseech Thee, from 
the defeat of failure in this high purpose. 
Enfold us in Thy love, and make our way 
plain to the city of God.—Amen. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27. 

Theme for the Day.—The Heavenly Har- 
mony. 

Scripture.—And they sing a new song say- 
ing, worthy art thou to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof; for thou wast 
slain, and didst purchase unto God with thy 
blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and 
people and nation. Rev. 5:9. 





All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 

As one vast mystic instrument are touched 

By an unseen, living hand: the conscious 
chords 

Quiver with joy in this great jubilee; 

The dying hear it and as sounds of earth 
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Grow dull and distant, wake their passing 
souls 

To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 
—Richard Henry Dana (“Immortality”). 





Prayer.—Dear Father, Thou art daily 
teaching us the secret of our truer, deeper 
life. We are grateful for home and family, for 
friends and food and raiment. But we are 
richest in the possessions that are invisible, 
and that cannot be lost. Prepare us to 
make our best belongings. permanent, to 
count our lives as only capable of beginning 
here, and to look forward for the consum- 


* mations of life in the Father’s presence. 


Hear us in love for Thy name’s sake, Amen. 
FRIDAY, April 28. 

Theme for the Day.—The Coming Era of 
Peace and Unity. 

Scripture.—Having abolished in his 
the enmity, even the law of commandment 
contained in ordinances; that he might 
create in himself of the two one new man, 
so making peace. Epr. 2:15 

And he that sitteth on the throne, said, 
Behold, I make all things new. Rev. 215. 





Come clear the way, then, clear the way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran 

Make way for Brotherhood—make way for 
Man. 


—Edwin Markham (“Brotherhood”). 





Prayer.—Our Divine Guide and Teacher, 
we put ourselves as little children into Thy 
hands. We are yet unformed and immature. 
Thou alone canst shape us to the great enda * 
of being, for Thou art making us in Thine 
image. We are grateful for the good and 
holy men who have wrought at the task of 
bringing in the new and better day. We 
would share, to the limit of our strength, in 
this high enterprise. And thus we shall be 
joined to the great brotherhood of faith. 
Amen. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 

Theme for the Day.—The 
God. * 

Scripture.—Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? It is high as heaven; what 
canst thou do? Deeper than Sheol: what 
canst thou know? Job 11:7, 8. 


Unsearchable 





We think, we feel, we are; 
And light, as of a star, 
Gropes through the midst—a little light is 
given; 
And aye from life and death 
We strive, with indrawn breath, 
To somehow wrest the truth, and long have 
striven, 
Nor pause, though book and star and clod 
Reply, canst thou by searching find out 
God? 


—Edmund Clarence Stedman (“Quest”). 


—ae 


Prayer.—In our own wisdom, Good Father, 
we seem to know not anything. All our 
searchings cannot find Thee in nature, and 
all our phrases cannot give Thee such de- 
scription as to satisfy the soul. But in the 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ we have found 
Thee revealed, and our hearts have grown 
glad with a deep and holy joy. Trusting to 
his guidance we can discern Thee in all the 
works of Thy hands, and our faith grows 
to strength and joy. «amen. 
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Section XVIII. 


Hosea’s Message to Israel 


April 30. Text for Special Study, Hosea, 11, 12. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. In what period did Hosea live? 

29. What was the character of the clos- 
ing days of Samaria? 

3. What were the policies of the two 
rival parties in the kingdom of Israel? 

4. How did Hosea feel regarding the po- 
litical conduct of his people? 

5. What kind of leaders were in power? 

6. What was the effect of the shrines 
upon the religious life of Israel? 

7. What events at the court are com 
mented upon by the prophet? 

8. What was the attitude of the priest 
and the other prophets toward Hosea? 

9. What did Hosea regard as his mis- 
sion? 

10. What caused the prophet to display 
so much emotion in his preaching? 

11. What different moods does he show 
in his words? 

12. Point out the chief features of chap- 
ters 11 and 12 which form the special study 
of this week. 

13. What use does the gospel of Matthew 
make of Hosea’s reference to the childhood 
of Israel (Matt. 2:15)? 

14. What threat concerning the future 
did Hosea constantly repeat? 

15. What references does Hosea make to 
the patriarchs of the nation? 

16. What do you imagine was the success 
of Hosea’s work? 

17. Why are there so many references to 
Judah in the Book? 

18. Why is the book of Hosea of so much 


importance? 


1. THE DECLINE OF SAMARIA. 


Hosea was the prophet of the decline and 
fall of northern Israel, which came to an 
end as a political power in 721 B. C., when 
its capital, Samaria, was captured and des- 
troyed by Sargon of Assyria 

Its recent history had been wavering and 
uncertain. The brilliant reign of Jereboam 
II. (781-740 B. C.) was followed by changes 
so rapid and so disastrous as to portend an 
early and _ certain destruction. Within 
twenty years seven kings reigned in Sama- 
ria. Assassinations were frequent. A mon- 
arch would be dethroned by one of his cour- 
tiers or generals, and the nation was plunged 
afresh into civil war. There was no settled 
political program. Two parties contended 
fiercely in the city, the one advocating sub- 
mission to Assyria, and the other incited 
by Egyptian promises contending for inde 
pendence. Some of the kings, like Menehem 
and Pekah, were men of character and abil- 


ity, but for the most part the rulers were 
the puppets of court intrigue. Hosea points 
out the scenes of debauchery and blood 
which took place in the palaces of Samaria 
(7:3-10; 8:4-10). 

The prophet was strongly impressed with 
the futility of these wavering and vagillating 
policies. Ephraim, he said, was like a silly 
dove that turned now to Assyria and now 
to Egypt for help. Ephraim was a cake not 
baked, because there was no thorough going 
plan of action (5:13; 7:8-11; 8:9). 

The leadership of the nation was un- 
trustworthy and vicious. Princes, priests 
and prophets all used their power for sel- 
fish and unholy ends. Not only were the or- 
dinary forms of graft practiced, but these 
spoilers of the péople did not hesitate to 
rob even on the public highway (4:4-9; 5: 
10; 6:9). 

The sanctuaries like Bethel, Gilgal and 
Dan were supported with costly gifts from 
all classes, and there was a general feeling 
that everything was safe so long as the rit 
ual was duly performed. Yet to the pro 
phet these shrines were the very centers of 
iniquity. He warned the people away from 
them as from places of moral pollution (4: 
15; 9:15; 12:11). Unlike Amos, who seemed 
unconcerned and contemptuous in reference 
to the images and other symbols of the popu- 
lar worship, Hosea was deeply moved with 
anger and alarm at this side of the religion 
He knew by sad experience what the idol 
worship meant, with its origin of sensual- 
ism and its disregard of moral integrity. 
He therefore charged the use of images in 
the worship with much of the degeneracy of 
the time. 


2. THE MISSION OF HOSEA. 


Conscious of the fact that he represented 
the higher religion of Israel in a day when 
it stood in deadly danger of decline and ex- 
tinction, the prophet proclaimed his unal- 
terable antagonism to the popular tendencies 
in church and state. The predictions of 
Amos, his great predecessor, were already 
coming true. During the successful reign of 
Jeroboam II. the people might well insist 
that Amos had falsely warned them of im 
pending danger, for what could be greater 
than the strength and success of the nation? 
Now, however, all was changing. Hosea’s 
active ministry lay in the period of decline 
when the nation was sliding rapidly down- 
ward to the abyss. 

The intrigues and assassinations at the 
court were the tokens of an incurable weak- 
ness in the state (4:1, 2; 7:1, 2). With fig- 
ures taken from the work of a baker, nea: 


whose shop the prophet may have lived, he 
refers again and ‘again to the constant re- 
vels of the court and the scenes of debauch.- 
ery which only tarried while jaded human 
nature was revived to plunge inte fresh ex- 
cesses (7;4-7). 

The terrible experience through which 
Hosea had gone gave him sufficient aware 
ness regarding the deadly character of the 
religion of the shrines. It was not only un- 
faithfulness to God which he deseribed by 
the new word adultery, for the first time 
employed in the vocabulary of religion, but 
the actual tendencies of such practices as 
those of the cultus was to loosen the bonds 
of domestic fidelity, and to encourage an im- 
morality that to Hosea’s stern and sensi- 
tive mind was nothing less than an image of 
horror. Words fail him as he attempts to 
show how the lax principles of his day is- 
sued logically in the terrible profligacy that 
had degraded and ruined so much of Israel’s 
manhood and womanhood (4:10-14; 5:3, 4; 
9:1, 10). 

To maintain this attitude of protest was 
a dangerous and unhappy duty. Like Jere- 
miah in later times he found that the people 
were inclined to follow the popular and 
smooth-spoken preachers of the day rather 
than one who denounced their sin and at- 
tempted to stir their consciences. He com- 
plained of their attitude of opposition to- 
ward his work (9:7, 8). To them he seemed 
like a pessimistic misanthrope, a half mad 
fanatic who labored incessantly to destroy 
the happier side of life.’ They claimed to 
be on easy terms with God and were confi- 
dent of his favor (8:2). But the prophet 
knew that they were only building on un 
substantial foundations. It was his mission 
to enlighten the people by showing them 
what God really wanted, and how they were 
being misled by the men who pretended to 
speak in his name. 

Even common honesty in business deal- 
ings was outraged by the eager and avari- 
cious traffickers. They did not hesitate to 
cheat in weights and measures (12:17), and 
the darker crimes of the day, taking their 
inspiration from the court itself, filtered 
down to the common classes of the popula- 
tion (4:1, 2; 7:1, 2). 

In opposition to all this it was the in- 
sistent purpose of Hosea to proclaim the di- 
vine will and to show that God had no in- 
terest in the mere externals of religious ob- 
servance, but only in right conduct and good 
will. An utterance of Hosea’s which Jesus 
loved to” quote sets forth this great truth, 
“I ydesire merey and not sacrifice” (6:6). 
There was no virtue, the prophet taught, in 
any formal expression of religion, unless it 
was informed by genuine piety and the spirit 
of honest citizenship (8:13). 
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3. THE PROPHET’S EMOTION. 


One of the singular features of Hosea’s 
message is its rapid changes of tone. He 
was so deeply sensitive to his own tragic 
experience and ta the similar abandonment 
of Jehovah by Israel that his preaching 
tended always to take the direction of this 
relationship. His own passionate love of 
the woman who had dishonored him seems 
never to have ceased. Yet as he watched the 
waywardness of the people in their tendency 
to forsake Jehovah for the other gods he 
was unable to control his emotion. 

At one moment he would speak in the ten- 
der words of forgiveness and entreaty, even 
as he must often have spoken to the wo- 
man whom he had loved and whom he sought 
to win from her unfaithfulness (6:1-3). 
Then there would come a mood of despair 
as he detected in the popular conduct some 
fresh sign of hostility or some indication 
that they preferred their evil way to the 
good life he interpreted (6:4, 5), In such 
moments he was filled with a desperate an- 
ger, and felt as if he could tear them in 
pieces even as he had ‘been furious in the 
old days when the conduct of his wife was 
so exasperating and insolent (5:14; 9:13). 

Sometimes this denunciation reaches an in- 
tensity which seems to leave no possible hope 
of pardon. In one terrific utterance Hosea 
cries, speaking for God, “Shall I ransom 
them from the power of the grave? Shall I 
redeem them from death? Oh death, where 
are thy plagues? Oh grave, where is thy 
destruction? Repentance shall be hid from 
my eyes” (13:14). At a moment like this 
the prophet felt that death was the only 
possible sequel to such conduct as he was 
witnessing, and with bitter anger he called 
aloud for the stroke of death and the plagues 
of the grave, affirming that never again 
would the divine and retributive purpose be 
changed. 

Yet the book closes with a loving and win- 
some appeal, to which apparently the pro- 
phet believes there will be a glad response, 
and thus with the outlook upon a brighter 
future Hosea ends his Message to Israel. 


4. THE FOLLY OF EPHRAIM. 
Chapters 11, 12. 

Perhaps no section of this deeply interest- 
ing book is more admirably illustrative of 
Hosea’s style and message than the two 
short chapters which have been chosen as the 
special study of this week. All the qualities 
which have been pointed out in the preach- 
ing of this great prophet will be discovered 
in these sections. 

Hosea first refers to Israel’s experience as 
& youth when Jehovah calls his out of 
Egypt, but even in that early time the na- 
tion was never true to its God. It sacri- 
ficed and burned incense to the gods around 
and did not understand that Jehovah was 
its only source of strength and its only pro 
vider of blessing (1-3). 

Because of this disobedience devastation 
and exile must fall upon the nation. Yet 
they shall never go back toward Egypt, but 
rather the Assyrian shall be their master in 
the days of trouble ahead. All this is be- 
cause of their refusal to listen to the in- 
structions of God through his prophet. They 
call upon God but do not really attend to 
his wishes (5-7). 

Then there is a note of tenderness and 
compassion, as the prophet cries out in grief, 
“How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim?” It 
seems impossible that the people he loves so 
truly shall be given over to the merciless 
cruelties of a foreign race. He cannot bear 
to think of Bethel and Samaria becoming 
like those cities of the plain long since blot- 
ted out and even as he thinks of it his mood 
changes and he returns to something of his 
warmer and more sympathetic feeling in the 
assurance that he will not destroy Ephraim. 
Rather does he believe that they will follow 
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after Jehovah whose voice they can 389 
clearly hear and with humility and confes- 
sion of sin they will return to their true 
God (8-11). 

But what an unsteady and deceitful people 
it is. Israel pretends one thing and per- 
forms another. Judah is as yet faithful, 
but Israel is filled with conceit and tries to 
follow out vain and impossible policies of 
government. The nation was always un- 
trustworthy, even from birth, in spite of 
those wonderful opportunities which had 
come to it for culture and wisdom. Only by 
accepting the higher ideals which Jacob had 
seen afar in his dream at Bethel and his 
wrestling at Penuel could the nation achieve 
its true estate (11:12; 12:6). 

But what was the actual condition? The 
nation had forgotten these loftier purposes 
and had plunged madly into the quest of 
money. The people had forgotten all moral 
restraint in their desire to become wealthy. 

God could not look with tolerance upon 
such conduct. They would either have to re- 
pent in the humility of a solemn feast or 
go back to the desert in its rude and primi- 
tive life (7-9). 

What could God do for such a people that 
he had not already done? He had given 
them prophets, visions and parables, yet look 
at the sanctuaries like Gileod and Gilgal. 
Upon places where only the externals of re- 
ligion were practiced destruction must surely 
come (10, 11), 

The lesson of their patriarch Jacob they 
had never laid to heart, and Moses, the pro- 
phet by whom God led Israel out of Egypt, 
was not longer revered or followed save in 
pious platitudes of worship. The sins of 
Ephraim had provoked God to anger and 
the only future was one of darkness and dis 
aster (12-14). 


5. RESULTS OF HOSEA’S MINISTRY. 


It is always of interest to conjecture what 
the results of Hosea’s preaching must have 
been. That no considerable body of the people 
turned to better things is shown by the fact 
that the nation soon came to its end. Per- 
haps the visible fruit of Hosea’s preaching 
was dishearteningly small. That he gath- 
ered about him a group of discerning and 
sympathetic minds is probable. The fact 
that the book in which Hosea’s experience 
and messages were enshrined took form and 
was preserved would point to such a group 
of believers. , 

More than this, the frequent references of 
Judah in this book seem to be less the com- 
ments of Hosea himself upon the neighbor- 
ing nation than the utterances of some pro- 
phet of Judah who used Hosea’s words at a 
later tinre to bring home to the southern 
kingdom a message of warning and encour- 
agement adding his own references to cur- 
rent events to make his preaching more ap- 
plicable to his audience. Such passages as 
1:7, 1:10-2:1, 4:15-17, 6:11 and 8:14, would 
seem to be of this character. Particularly 
interesting are those which warn Judah 
away from the companionship of Ephraim, 
“Ephraim is joined to his idols. Let him 
alone.” There was hope still for the south- 
ern people, although the day of grace for 
the northern kingdom was passed. 

The book of Hosea is a tract for the times. 
The times of Hosea and the times in which 
we live. If religion has reached a far higher 
plane it is still in danger of formalism and 
legalism and the sins of society, while not 
so gross, are not less alarming than those 
that wasted the life of Samaria. Still must 
the prophet’s voice be lifted against the 
things that war against the soul, still must 
he insist upon domestic fidelity and moral 
uprightness. The book is the first and lar- 


gest of the minor prophets, and as such, in 
spite of its forbidding picture of the pro- 
phet’s own experience and its constant por 
trayal of the degenerate life of Israel, it is 
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one of the most illuminating of all the Old 
Testament writings. One can rise from a 
careful study of this book with the feeling 
that now he knows something of the mys- 
tery of sadness which looks out from that 
hooded face of Hosea’s in Sargent’s panel of 
the prophets. It is the sufferer who brings 
this urgent and persuasive message, and if 
his words did not avail to save the city he 
loved, even as Jesus could not save Jerusa- 
lem, yet they are words which may well be 
laid to heart by the generation to which we 
belong. 


FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

The next section will deal with Isaiah of 
Jerusalem, and then will follow with the 
story of his work as a public leader in the 
days of Ahaz and Hezekiah. 


TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 

1. The last days of the kingdom of Israel. 

2. The chief sanctuaries of Israel and 
their effect upon the public life. 

3. The contrast between Amos’ attitude 
toward the religious use of images and that 
of Hosea. 

4. The permanent results of Hosea’s work. 

5. The relation of Hosea to the popular 
prophets of his day. 

6. The literary features of the book of 
Hosea. i ee 
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Christian Endeavor Lesson 
BY W. D. ENDRES. 


A Missionary Journey Around the World. 
IV. Missions in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Is. 60:1-2. Topic April 30. 

In our former lessons in this world-wide 
journey we had to explain why we should 
call the United States a field for missionary 
work. lt now perhaps is in order to say 
that Hawaii is a Christian nation. These 
islands present one of the most remarkable 
examples of missionary conquest in Chris- 
tian history. Soon after Henry Obookiah 
was found on the steps of Yale College 
weeping for an education for himself, and 
for the conversion of his native people, at- 
tention was turned to his people, and in 
October, 1817, the first missionary party of 
seventeen people, led by Hiram Bingham 
and Asa Thurston, set sail for the islands, 
and in 1863, forty-four years after that 
date, they were formally declared a Chris- 
tian nation. The work was handed over to 
the Hawaaian Evangelical Association. But 
the large number coming to the islands from 
China and Japan has made the resumption of 
missionary work necessary. This work will 
doubtless have to be continued for some time. 

Conditions are widely different in the 
Philippines. Here is a group of islands, 
rich in natural resources. The climate is 
tropical and soil is fertile. They have been 
known to civilization for a number of cen- 
turies and many immigrants with a knowl- 
edge of European civilization have gone to 
the islands. For three centuries they were 
a colony of Spain, but despite all this when 
they came into the possession of the United 
States in 1898, the vast majority of the in- 
habitants were a primitive people. That is, 
people who live for the most part without 
any settled habitation and regular indus- 
try. They subsist upon what the land and 
streams spontaneously produce, dwell un- 
clothed in the forests and caves, and war 
upon their neighboring tribes. From a pres- 
ent-day Christian point of view their vice 
and moral depravity is unspeakable. 
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With American occupation of the islands, 
religious freedom was established, and sim- 
ultaneously Protestant missions entered. 
The Friars who conducted the only form of 
Christian work up to the time of the Span- 
ish-American war, were unable “to evangel- 
ize, educate, and civilize the backward por- 
tions of the community.” Unoccupied terri- 
tory, dissemination of a knowledge of the 
Bible, the rescue of those who had grown 
skeptical under the immoralities and injus- 
tices of the priests, and the salutary effect 
that the work of Protestants will have upon 
the Roman church itself, are among the big 
reasons for Protestants in Philippines. 
Their success in the past has been phenome- 
nal, and their work of the future promising 
indeed. Says one author, “Here are millions 
of people eager for education, thrilling with 
half-formed and immature, but beautiful as- 
pirations toward nationality, dissatisfied with 
the narrowness and torpor of their past, not 
yet ready to cope with the problem of the 
future. The present is to them like the 
period of adolescence—ardent, aspiring, with 
the boy’s will which is the wind’s will, but 
open to influences of good as never again.” 


Notes From the Foreign 
Missionary Society 


The Foreign Society has recently received 
a $2,000 gift on the annuity plan from a good 
brother in Ohio and another gift of $1,000 
from a friend in Pennsylvania. One thou- 
sand has also been received in bequest from 
the estate of Mrs. Nancy J. Mecham, of 
Springfield, Mo. 

Orders for Children’s day supplies have 
been received from Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Japan and Australia. The day will be ob- 
served around the world. A great many 
schools have already ordered supplies and 
are at work. The greatest Children’s day in 
the history of the work is assured. 

F. M. Rains writes: “All told we have 
700 pupils under instruction in Nankin, 
China, and a teaching staff of more than 
thirty, counting native teachers. This in- 
cludes one-third of the attendance in Nan- 
kin University, but does not include the large 
number in Bible classes.” 

Dr. Zenas Loftis, who died two years ago 
at Batang on the Tibetan border, left a very 
complete and fascinating diary of his long 
journey from America to Tibet. The Flem- 
ing H. Revell. Company of New York are 
publishing this book. The title is “From 
Far Batang.” The book will be of thrilling 
interest and we predict for it a large sale. 

The adult Bible classes have been asked to 
support the hospital work of the Foreign 
Society as their special Children’s day work. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars is the annual 
expense of this great work aside from the 
salary of the missionaries. Ten dollars will 
provide medicines and bandages for 100 pa- 
tients; $25 will support a hospital bed for 
a year; $50 a hospital evangelist for a year, 
and $100 will provide the entire support of 
a branch dispensary for a year. Nearly 200,- 
000 patients are treated annually in these 
hospitals. These patients are all taught con- 
cerning Christ and many become Christians. 

Miss Mary Kelly, of Nankin, China, is now 
in Pasadena, Cal. She has come home on 
furlough earlier in the year than usual be- 
cause she was thrown from a donkey and 
injured so that she could not carry on any 
work. 

Dr. John Sergis has been in Persia for the 
past eight years. He has been healing the 
sick and preaching the gospel. He has built 
up quite a work in that land. He is prepar- 
ing to return to Persia under the auspices of 
the Foreign Society. His work will be the 


same as heretofore, but his connection with 

the society will keep him in closer touch 

with the brotherhood everywhere. 
Steruen J. Coney, Sec’y. 
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A unanimous call to the church at Erie 
has been extended Paul M. Mundey and the 
same has been accepted. 


Lynnville Church is to be ministered to 
by S. Wesley Johnson, who has been pastor 
at North Crystal Lake. 


Albert E. Smith held a meeting at Glover 
College, resulting in 6 confessions, with 
splendid congregations. 


D. E. Hughes, for many years pastor of 
Monmouth Church, is being assisted in a 
meeting, by Allen Wilson and his singer, 
Mr. Lewis. 


St. Elmo Church recently burned a mort- 
gage of long standing on its building The 
congregation is happy over the result. S 
F. Farner is pastor. 


Andrew Scott, of Danville, district evan- 
gelist for the Sixth District of Illinois is 
planning to spend the summer in Scotland, 
his native home. 


J. E. Story in his meeting at Keysport is 
preaching to large congregations of people 
and has succeeded in securing 10 additions 
up to last report, all being by baptism. 


Central Church at Streator will be assisted 
in a meeting by C. R. L. Vawter and C. E. 
Marty. The pastor at Streator is C. M. 
Smithson. 


At Ancona, where Guy L. Zerby is pastor, 
a meeting is being conducted by C. R. L. 
Vawter. This is the second meeting which 
Mr. Vawter has conducted for this church. 


W. W. Weedon is pastor at Assumption. 
The fine fellowship existing among the 
churches here is manifest by a Union Ser- 
vice held the first Sunday evening in each 
month. 


The meeting at Pittsfield where W. H. 
Cannon is pastor and which is being con- 
ducted by John R. Golden of West Side, 
Springfield, resulted in 43 additions to the 
church. 


The new church, at Cairo is nearing com- 
pletion. The congregation has secured F. 
H. De Vol of Missouri, who begins his pas- 
torate there at once with conditions favor- 
able to a successful ministry. 


Under protest of the church, George Wood- 
man has resigned, and will leave the Polo 
congregation May 1. This pastorate has 
been successful. Some church should call 
Mr. Woodman to its pastorate at once. 


At Palestine where D. W. Conner recently 
became pastor there are frequent additions. 
There were nine baptisms at a Wednesday 
evening service a few weeks ago and the 
work is in a prosperous condition. 


At Johnston City where W. E. Moore 
is minister, a meeting is being conducted by 
George P. Bramel of Kentucky. Beside stim- 
ulating the membership of the church there 
are indications of an excellent increase in the 
membership. 


Following the Biederwolf meeting at Strea- 
tor there were 27 additions on a recent 
Lord’s day. The minister, C. M. Smithson, 
will be assisted in a meeting by C. R. L. 
Vawter, and indications are that a meeting 
of considerable proportions will be held. 


Evangelist H. M. Barnett is in a meeting 
at Creal Springs. The church has had no pastor 
for some time, but the prospects for the 
meeting are good. Mr. Barnett will hold a 
meeting in a tent at Lewis Chapel next 
month. E. E. Hartley is the pastor. 


Tallula Church, where C. E. French is min- 
ister, will build an addition to its edifice. 
This is made necessary by the enlarged Sun- 
day-school, and in order to provide proper 
conveniences and accommodations for the 
advance work being accomplished. 


Robinson church where G. S. McGaughey 
is pastor has closed a chautauqua for boys 
with A. W. Conner, of Indiana, as leader. 
This was held in co-operation with all the 
churches of the town and was considered of 
great value in creating intelligence regard- 
ing the boy problem and its solution. 


Granite City meeting conducted by C. E. 
Booth of St. Louis assisted by Miss Vera 
Morris, was concluded with 18 additions, 
12 of these being baptized. The minister 
Oliver W. Jennings is enjoying the co-oper- 
ation of his people and succeeding in the 
pastorate. 


Galesburg Church where J. A. Barnett 
pastor, will have a meeting in May with 
Charles Reign Scoville and his company. For 
the meeting a large tabernacle will be 
erected and a number of congregations in 
that vicinity will co-operate. There is great 
expectation. 


The evangelistic meeting at Augusta, con- 
ducted by Mr. Sword and lasting for four 
weeks, resulted in 108 additions. The meet- 
ing thoroughly stirred the church and town 
and plans are being considered for enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the church edifice 
The pastor is E. T. Cornelius. 


Washington Church will be pastorless af- 
ter the middle of June. Ernest Reed has 
been pastor here for three years and is highly 
recommended by the officials of the con- 
gregation. The pastorate relation is being 
dissolved with the kindliest feeling existing 
between pastor and the entire church mem- 
bership. 


The Beardstown meeting with Secretary 
J. Fred Jones preaching and Elmer E. Rice 
of Dixon leading the music, is progressing. 
The last report indicated 13 additions. This 
is a new congregation and the corporation 
papers are just being taken out. It is antic- 
ipated that sufficient money will be raised 
to buy a property before the close of the 
meeting. R 


W. B. Clemmer, of Rockford Church, ex- 
changed pulpits last Sunday with O. F. 
Jordan, of Evanston (Chicago) Church. 
Rockford was formerly Mr. Jordan’s pastor- 
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ate. Mr. Clemmer reports that a building 
enterprise for Rockford has gone past the 
stage of revolution by the official board and 
will quite certainly become an accomplished 
fact in time. 

W. H. Waggoner has recently concluded 
institutes at Arrowsmith, Lincoln, Antioch, 
Mason City, Lovington, Moweaqua, Rood- 
house and Hartsburg. These institutes are 
spoken of in a very complimentary way by 
pastors and congregations, and succeed in 
accomplishing a quickened conscience in the 
churches as well as increasing Christian 
intelligence. 


0. C. Bolman, pastor at Pekin, preached 
a strong sermon recently on the Lord’s 
Prayer which was printed in the Peoria 
Journal. Mr. Bolman urged vigorously that 
in praying for daily bread it is “honest 
bread” only that we have a right to pray 
for. The bread, the livelihood, that is gotten 
unjustly either by a business that is in it- 
self nefarious or by questionable industrial 
methods was condemned in a forthright man- 
ner. 

J. HW. Wright is minister at Harristown 
where last month the 50th anniversary of the 
organization of this church was celebrated. 
All but four of the 20 charter members are 


dead. The remaining four were presevis 
at the anniversary service. Of these the 


youngest is now 78 years of age and the 


oldest 82. G. M. Goode, thé oldest former 
pastor, O. W. Lawrence, of Central Church, 
Decatur, W. H. Harding, of Maroa, A. P. 


Cobb and Judge W. E. Nelson, of Decatur, 
and the pastor, J. H. Wright, were among 
the speakers of the day. After the morning 
the Ladies’ Aid Society served a 
in the town hall. Following this 
was a devotiona! and pre- 
of the four charter members, an 
by A. P. Cobb, and a_ fellowship 
hour with greetings from former pastors 
and friends of the congregation. The con- 
gregation is encouraged over its beginning 
of a new semi-centennial of history. 


service 
dinner 
dinner service 
sentation 
address 


Pekin church, where O. C. Bolman preaches, 
gave $33.25 for foreign missions. This is a 
large improvement over the offerings of pre- 
vious years. The two preceding years the 
offering amounted to only a little over $300. 
The pastor is not; however, satisfied with 
the amount given, and in making an investi- 
gation relative to the number of people who 
gave, he found that a relatively small pro- 
portion -of the congregation had fellowship 
the service. It is an encouraging sign 
when pastors and official boards will begin 
to take serious account of the fact that the 
current expense offering and missionary 
contributions are made by a few rather than 
by a large majority of the congregation. A 
giving is not one where a 
raised from a few people. 


in 


Signal success in 


large amount is 


The individuals who give such an offering 
will be blessed, but the congregation will 
not. A revival meeting for the re-enlist- 


ment of retired Disciples would prove of 
momentous consequence in many churches. 





News Editorials 








Men's Class to Study Immigration. 

The Sunday-school, as a foremost special- 
ist insists it shall be called, is flexible enough 
to admit of any study which deals with the 
individual's salvation or social betterment. 
Robert H. Newton, of Atlanta, recognizes 
this fact and is leading his Brotherhood 
class into profitable fields of study. Several 
months ago the Christian Century gave ex- 
tended notice to the class beginning a study 
of “The Gospel of the Kingdom,” by Josiah 
Strong. A report of this three months’ 
study says, “It has broadened our views of 
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Christianity and the mission of the ehurch, 
and deepened the conviction that Christianity 


means service.” This class will now take 
up, very appropriately, as a sequel to this, 
a study of the immigration problem. The 
announcement in the loca} bulletin is worthy 
of reprinting: 

“If the news should be flashed over the 
wires that a foreign foe a million strong 
had landed on our Eastern shore all would 
be deeply concerned and every able bodied 
citizen would be ready to respond to a call 
to arms to repel the invaders and we would 
eall it patriotism. 

“A million immigrants, 80 per cent of them 
from southern and eastern Europe, the vast 
majority unable to read or write, utterly un- 
fit for self government, come to the United 
States every year, but how few give it any 
serious thought. But it is true that unless 
tuey are properly dealt with they become a 
greater menace to American institutions than 
an invading army of a million men. 

“There is a call for a patriotism of peace 
that will lead the citizens of this country 
to look this problem in the face. Will we 
Americanize them or will they Foreignize us? 
Will America go the way of Rome? It is 
time to throw off our false and unfounded 
sense of security and study conditions. Much 
depends upon the attitude of the church. 

‘Religion and education alone can trans- 
form this motley horde into safe, self gov- 
erning American citizens. The nation’s hope 
rests in an enlightened Ohristian citizenship. 

“Our Men’s Brotherhood Bible class invite 
all men to join with them this quarter in 
the study of the problem of immigration 
that we may be better prepared for the 
service of our country and our Lord.” 


A Masculine Church. 

The Fourth Christian Church of Danville 
is according to reports a masculine church, 
It is the youngest of our congregations in 
that city and is carrying on an enterprise of 
building a new house of worship, which will 
be completed in a few weeks at an expense of 
$10,000. The dedicatory sermon will be 
preached by Evangelist Charles Reign Sco- 
ville. At nearly every Sunday service, there 
are more men than women. At the prayer- 
meeting, the women are usually out-num 
bered by the men two to one, and two-thirds 
of the Sunday-school teachers are men. The 
congregation is situated in a workingmen’s 
district and is composed mostly of laboring 
men—miners, brick-makers and mechanics. 
The pastor is H. D. Williams, a minister 
who has had a fine experience and who has 
done work of a very strong and successful 
nature in a number of churches. He has a 
message for men. While the location may 
be partially responsible for the masculine 
element in the church, it is certain that the 
pulpit and pastoral ministrations are in no 
small degree responsible for this unusual 
result. 


Appealing to Morbid Expectancy. 


An Illinois secular newspaper prints a 
leading editorial entitled, “How to Go to 
Hell,” taking the subject from a sermon 
theme announced by an evangelist preach- 
ing in the city. The newspaper takes the 
evangelist to task vigorously for indulging in 
sensational preaching. “This. subject,” says 
the editorial, “is in a dead level with ser- 
mons ‘for men only’ when every reprobate 
in town crowds into the church expecting 
to hear language unfit for decent ears. 
Preachers and public speakers, and news- 
papers, too, 
curiosity of many and they too frequently 
appeal to it for purposes that are not always 
the highest. No minister need use deceit or 
subterfuge to get men to listen to the teach- 
ing of Christianity. Heaven and how to get 
there should be the theme for every sermon.” 
The core of the argument of the editorial 
is that ministers should not use topics that 
even stir up morbid or merely curious ex- 
pectation, no matter what use is made of 





are familiar with this morbid - 
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the occasion when the people are gathered 
together. This thesis is indisputable. 





Illinois Secretarys’ Letter 


Girard is pulling together fine—they al- 
ways do—and the work prospers accordingly 
Sheeler Campbell is beloved by all. A hus- 
band and wife recently united with tie 
church, one 80 and the other 78 years old 

Pres. A. C. Gray, of Eureka College, has a 
splendid lecture on “How We Got Our Bible.” 
It is instructive and entertaining. Young 
People’s societies or other organizations of 
t'e church would do well to have this lec- 
ture delivered under their auspices. 

It is a pleasure to note the dedication of 
the new church at Chicago Heights, April 2, 
Geo. L. Snively, master of ceremunies, and E. D. 
Salkeld, pastor. Twelve thousand one hun- 
dred and ten dollars was raised during the 
day, clearing all indebtedness, and they now 
have a modern plant valued at $30,000. The 
congregation is united and happy and pre- 
pared to enter upon a larger work. 

When this is read the world will know 
whether Illinois is to have County Local 
Option or will lose Township Local Option 
The issue is momentous. May the God of 
battles win the victory! 

T. J. Buck will close his work at Cheney- 
ville May 7 and will be open for another 
field. He has done a successful work there, 
35 added, all adults but two; five will be 
baptized Easter morning. Call him. 

J, M. Francis, of Athens, has taken the 
work at Newton three-fourths time. 





Johnston City is in a meeting, Geo. P. 
Bramel, evangelist. The church wants to 
employ a minister at once. Write G. E. 


Ellis. 

W. W. Weedon, of Assumption, had six ad- 
ditions at regular services last Sunday, mak- 
ing ten during the last two weeks. 

The revival meeting at the First Church, 
Bloomington, Edgar D. Jones, pastor, and 
W. F. Richardson, of Kansas City, Mo., evan- 
gelist, closed last Sunday night with 71 ad- 
ditions. It was a most helpful meeting in 
every way, and though short in duration its 
good effects will be felt in years to come. 
On Monday evening following the close of 
the meeting there was held a great union 
men’s banquet of the ‘hree Christian 
churches of Bloomington at the Centennial 
Church. About 160 men sat down together 
and with music and speech-making a most 
delightful evening was spent. Mr. Rich- 
ardson delivered the principal address on 
“Disciples in the City,” dealing with city 
problems and methods and laying out a 
great program of activity for the enlarge- 
ment of our cause in Bloomington. It is ex- 
pected that a City Missionary Board will 
soon be organized following closely the Kan- 
sas City plan for local enlargement. 

J, H. Gilliland and family returned this 
week from their winter sojourn in Florida to 
their home in Bloomington. He has time 
for one or two spring meetings if called at 
once. 

That state offering, brethren, what about 
it? It is hard for us to believe that this 
great cause has been “turned down” by all 
the churches that have not yet made an 
offering this missionary year. In the four 
central districts there are 237 churches that 
have not yet helped state missions, distrib- 
uted as follows: Third district, 63; Fourth 
district, 29; Fifth district, 66; Sixth district. 
79. Let us hear from you as soon as pos- 
sible that your offering may be reported in 
the printed list on your district convention 
program. 

Just received word that Roley Nay has 
taken the work at the Second Church, Cairo, 
for half time. 

W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
J, Fred Jones, Field Secretary, 
Bloomington, Tl. 








Eureka College 





The Illinois Christian Educational Asso- 
ciation recently held its regular quarterly 
meeting in Eureka. Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of 
Chicago, president of the board, president. 

Eureka Alumni will hold a reunion at 
Portland, Ore., during the National Con- 
vention. J. F. Chormley ’82, Portland, 
W. F. Shaw, ’94, Chicago, and Mrs. Ella §&. 
Stewart, 90, Chicago, are the committee in 
Definite plans will be announced 
as soon as possible 

The Eureka College male quartette filled 
a date on the Canton, Mo., lecture course 
most a ceptably 

4 room at Lida’s Wood has just been 
beautifully furnished by the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Litchfield of Flanagan, 
Ill., who gave $134 for this purpose 





Chicago 





The address of Dr. H. L. Willett at the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium on Monday, April 
10, was the first of the series given during 
Holy Week. 


The annual rally of the Cook County 
Christian Endeavor was held in the Central 
Y. M. C. A. Tuesday evening April 18. Though 
a leading element in the Endeavor work at 
large, the Disciples were poorly represented 
at this meeting. 
of the Christian Business 


Upon request 
the Chicago Christian 


Men's Association 
Missionary Society presented the city work 
to an interested group from the 
Monday evening, April 17, after a 


d Those present re- 


various 


churches 


een ser 


port a elpful meeting 


Several Chieago churches fittingly observed 
Holy Week with services of prayer and praise. 
The Irving Park Chureh engaged in a week 
of prayer Services were held every night 
S. G. Buckner, of Ash- 
Buckner, con- 


il the chureh. 


tabula. Ohio, brother of ¢ ( 


icted the services Hyde Park Church 
ad special meetings On Wednesday eve- 
ning Miss Breyfogle, assistant pastor, spoke 
“Suffering.” On Thursday night at a 
special communion service ( ( Morrison 
noke An hour of prayer was observed Fri 
iv afternoon ©. F. Jordan, of Evanston, 
preached nightly in his chureh during 
Holy Week These sermons related them 
selves in a special way to the events of the 


t week in Jesus’ life and were given, not 
onl for the strengthening of ¢ hristian peo 
the purpose of bringing outsiders 
into the circle of discipleship Holy Week 
services also were held in Memorial Church. 
These meetings were wel 1dvertised, well 
attended and proved an uplift to the congre 
The Central Y. M. C. A. ealls at 
the following important dates and 
' list of speakers. Sunday, april 23, 
aD pn Rev l. Can pbell White, of New 
York, will be the chief speaker On Mon 
day, April 24, 12:15 p. n in illustrated ad 

Wilfred 1 


dress will be delivered by Dr 


gations 


tention t 


Grenfell, of Labrador On Sunday, April 
30, 3:30 p. m., Harry A, Wheeler, president 
Chicago Association of Commerce, will make 
the address. The public is cordially invited 


to these meetings held in the Y. M. C \ 
auditorium. 


Dedication 

The Antioch Church, N. 8. Haynes, minis 
ter, honored me with an invitation to as- 
sist at the dedication of their new building 
and the day, April 9, was perfect for the 
occasion. A large body assembled, the com- 
mittee worked well, the money came with 
out trouble, and church and minister were 
pleased with the results of their labor and 
sacrifice. 
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This church is in the country about five 
miles east of Decatur and the building is 
beautiful and convenient, having besides the 
main room, side rooms and good entrances 
and a basement under it all. The windows 
and decorations are beautiful and the gen- 
eral effect delightful. About forty active 
members form the congregation and the 
building, costing $5,000, is a monument of 
their faith and sacrifice. 

At the afternoon service, Brother Haynes 
presided at the communion, and he pro- 
nounced the dedication service. Visiting 
ministers present were E. M. Smith and O. 
W. Lawrence, of Decatur, Brother Clark, of 
the M. E. church, and C. A. Heckel. a resi- 
dent minister, who led in the erection of the 
house and did it well. 

The church is delighted to have so strong 
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a minister as Mr. Haynes. 

The congregation was organized by John 
Tyler, father of B. B. and J. Z. Tyler, 
and Mrs. Sue Oder, who was present in com- 
pany with Mrs. Haynes. J. Z. Tyler 
sent the church a pulpit Bible and many ten- 
der words were spoken in love of the Tyler 
family by their friends. 

The ladies of the church furnished delicioua 
meals to all at the noon and evening hour. 

Bloomington. J, Fred Jones, Sec’y. 


On Sunday, April 9, the Jackson Boulevard 
Sunday-school had 658 present which is the 
largest attendance in its history. There 
were ninety-seven women in Mrs. Hunter’s 
Bible class which was started a year ago. 
Eight additions by confession and baptism 
that day. Austin Hunter is pastor. 


AN ILLINOIS UNION CHURCH 


BY W. H. STORM. 


The following sketch ot the Union Church 
at Cisna Park, IIl., is submitted to those in- 
terested in promoting Christian Union in vil- 
lages and rural communities, as one solution 
of the problem. 

This village of five hundred people is lo- 
cated in the southwestern part of Iroquois 
County. More than half the population of 
this section is either German Lutheran or 
New Amish (German). Of the English- 
speaking people, there are many “faiths,” but 
only two congregations—tine Methodist Epis- 
copal and the Union. 

Motive of Union. 

This work of union was begun in the hope 
of giving to a number of isolated believers 
of different views an opportunity for public 
worship, that they might be able to do better 
Christian work. The United Brethren had 
tried the work alone, as had the Presby- 
terians and later the Methodists, without 
being able to unite the community in their 
support. In view of these facts about twenty- 
five brethren, among whom were Quakers, 
Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, and 
Disciples, décided to unite and work together. 
L. I. Mercer, then of Hoopeston, aided these 
brethren in organizing the union, and helped 
to secure C. L. Lyon, of Eureka, to preach 
for them half-time. They had, at first, only 

verbal agreement, but later they drew a 
writing of agreement, the main clauses of 
which read as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, in order to do more 
efficient work for our Lord and Master, do 
hereby pledge our support to this congrega- 
tion in every way consistent with our sev- 
eral views of faith and practice.” 

“This organization shall be known as the 
Union Church, and it shall be non-criticising, 
acknowledging one Master and Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” 

Congregational in Government. 

The government is congregational, and six 
brethren, elected annually, are the executive 
board. At each annual meeting of the con- 
gregation the opportunity is given every 
member to express his views concerning the 
work. If it is so desired, a minister of 
different faith may be secured. When mis- 
sionary or charity offerings are taken, if the 
giver wishes the offering to go through a 
different organization than that represented 
by the minister in charge, it is sent through 
the channel designated by the giver. The 
Lord’s Supper is served quarterly. Those 
coming into the church, upon confessing 
their faith in Christ, are baptized as they 
desire to be; but the minister in charge of 
the church at that time is not bound to 
administer the ordinance in violation of his 
faith,—and I may add that up to the present 
time it has been necessary only once to call 
in a minister in such case, all except one 


coming into the church, upon confession of 
faith in Christ, having been immersed. Every 
member coming into the church signs himself, 
according to his views, by the name which 
he desires to hold, so there is no room for a 
work of absorption to be carried on in favor 
of a majority. The members of the board 
are chosen from the different bodies. The 
congregation meets in a good building which 
was dedicated several years ago to the use 
of any evangelical people. They are on 
record as the Union Church of Cisna Park, 
Ill., and a cordial standing invitation is ex- 
tended to all people of whatsoever faith to 
unite with them, holding Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Master, and fait in Him as a basis 
of fellowship. 
Union Maintained for Seven Years. 

The congregation is just entering upon its 
seventh year’s work. During these years the 
membership has grown from twenty-five to 
seventy. At present about half this number 
are Disciples. Among those coming in by 
letter or statement, some have been United 
Brethren and some Baptists. Many of the 
best and most influential citizens of the com- 
munity hold membership in the church. (A 
report of the year’s work just closed appears 
in another place.) No word of dissatisfac- 
tion has come to me concerning the union 
work from any member. Instead of discord 
has come a larger union, and a growing 
confidence in each other. At present an 
effort is being made—initiated by this con- 
gregation—to interest all the people of the 
community in a union revival to be held next 
September. The outlook for the work is 
brighter now than it has been at any previous 
time. 

Present Pastor Beginning Fourth Year. 

The following brethren—all Disciples— 
have served as pastors: C. L. Lyon, A. A. 
Burr, R. Goodacre, and the writer. Revivals 
have been conducted by John W. Street, H. 
Goodacre, and two by O. E. Kelley. I have 
beem with these brethren since June, 1908, 
and remain with them another year. When 
first I visited them I was informed that they 
wanted nothing preached but the Bible. 
Upon that basis I have enjoyed my work 
there. The superintendent of the Sunday- 
school is of the United Brethren faith, while 
the president of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety is a Disciple. All departments of the 
church co-operate in every good work, and I 
find it a pleasure to work at practical Chris- 
tian union with an open Bible and a zealous 
people. And I believe the Gospel, if preached 
in love, anu lived in word and deed, is God's 
power for uniting the scattered forces of the 
King’s army and bringing the answer to the 
Master’s prayer, “that they may all be one 
that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” 
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| Church Life | 


—Let every Sunday-school worker give at- 
tention to Superintendent Hopkins’ sugges- 
tion elsewhere entitled, “Four Great Les- 
sons.” He has sent no more important com- 
munication to the schools than this. 














—The writer of the “San Francisco Letter” 
on page 22 of last week’s issue is awarded 
the prize for best news item. He will pleace 
accept this statement as due notification and 
indicate at once by postal card which of the 
following books he prefers: 

1. New Testament Theology, 
Sheldon, Macmillan, $1.50 net. 

2, The Truth of Christianity, 
Turton, Putnam, $1.25 net. 

3. Christian Unity in Effort, by Frank J. 
Firth, Lippincott, $1.50 net. 

4. Unitarian Thought, by Ephraim Emer- 
ton. Macmillan, $1.50 net. 


—One of the officers of the general organ- 
ized work writes the Christian Century as 
follows: “I have wanted to tell you how much 
I appreciate the good editorial work of The 
Century. You have been very happy in the 
selection of matter. You have gone a long 
way toward answering the demand for a 
Christian Union Journal voiced at the To- 
peka Convention.” We appreciate that. While 
the talk was going on at Topeka, we won- 
dered in what respect such a journal would 
differ from the Christian Century except in 
its not printing church news. The ideal of 
this paper is to carry out just the purpose 
outlined at Topeka for a journal of Christian 
unity. 


by Henry C. 


by W. H. 





William Oceschger, chancellor of Cotner 
University, is in a meeting at Palmer, Neb. 

W. A. Tate, pastor at Bloomingdale, 
Mich., has resigned his pystorate there, to 
take effect in June. 

Tolbert F. Weaver of Austin, Texas, is 
preaching at Bertram, where he organizec a 


fine C. E. Society of 40 members. 
Robert M. Hopkins, National Sunday- 
school Superintendent, reports over 900 


Front Rank schools among the Disciples. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Lowber of Austin, 
Texas, are leading a good meeting at Paris, 
Texas. There have been over 500 accessions. 


W. F. Shearer is in a meeting with Wm. 
E. Peyne, pastor at Sheridan, Ind. At last 
reports there had been twenty-six additions. 


Revival services are in progress at Fourth 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, William Verner Nelson. 

A. T. Shaw, pastor at Spencer, Ind., was 
invited to address the men’s brotherhood of 
the Presbyterian church at Brazil, Ind., re- 
cently. 

Fullerton, Calif., church dedicates its beau- 
tiful new building, April 23. F. M. Dowling 
preaches in the morning and Bruce Brown, 
the new pastor, in the evening. 


C. M. Kreidler, pastor at Elmira, N. Y., 
is leading his congregation in a good meet- 
ing. Mrs. J. E. Powell is assisting in the 
singing. 

Seattle has secured the. services of J. E. 
Denton for city evangelist. One of his first 
efforts will be to make the Findlay Avenue 
Mission self-supporting. 


A B. Markle, for a number of years pas- 
tor at Anaheim, Cal., resigned, after build- 
ing up a 1 work here. He will be suc- 
ceeded by E. J. Harlow of Corona, Cal. 
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J. Walter Reynolds of Lyons, Kan, has 
accepted the unanimous call of First Church, 
Macon, Ga. and will begin work there 
May 1. 


A. H. Roadhouse has resigned from the 
pastorate of First Church, Santa Ana, 
Calif. He will be succeeded by Paul E. 
Wright of Columbia, Mo. 


Evangelists Breeden, Lintt and Travis are 
in a-union evangelistic meeting at San Be- 
nardino, Cal. Eight churches are co-operating 
and two hundred have responded in seven 
days of invitation. 


Under the leadership of Henry Ritz, the 
church at Boone, Iowa, expects to cancel 
an indebtedness of $1,600 by July 1. Both 
pastor and congregation are much encouraged 
by this evidence of activity. 

John Ray Ewers, minister of East End 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh ministerial 
union, comprising all ‘the Protestant min- 
isters of the city. 


During a meeting of eight weeks at 
Walters, Okla. under the leadership of H. 
Gordon Bennett, fifty-two were added to 
the membership, and much was accomplished 
in reorganizing the financial department of 
the church. 


Joseph C. Todd, pastor of Kirkwood Ave- 
nue Church, Bloomington, Ind., addressed the 
congregation at Rushville, Ind., recently 
on religious education and received a good 
offering for the Bible chair of the State 
University at Bloomington. 


A.new church has been organized at On- 
tario, Ore. T. L. Read, formerly of Phoenix, 
Ariz., is in charge of the work here and at 
Vale, Ore., where a $6,000 building is being 
erected. It is hoped that a church may soom 
be built at Ontario. 


J. B. Baker of Tacoma, Wash., began 
his itinerary for home missions at Beatrice, 
Neb. on April 9, with splendid addresses 
both morning and evening. The congrega- 
tion pledged to support Mr. Baker in West 
Washington, this being their fifth mission- 
ary. J. E. Davis is pastor of this church. 
Walter S. Rounds has begun his work as 
pastor under the Bible chair at 
Bloomington, Ind. Mr. Rounds will con- 
duct a elass at Kirkwood Avenue Church 
on “Social Problems in the Light of the 
Gospel of Jesus,” taking up child labor, 
intemperance and women in industry. 


University 


In the first two weeks of Charles 
Scoville’s meeting at Enid, Okla., there 
581 additions. W. J. Wright, pastor 
Enid, is now acting president of the 
versity, during the absence of E. V. 


Reign 
were 
at 
uni- 
Zol- 


lars, and with the faculty and students, is 
rendering great service in the meeting. 


There have been eight additiens to the 
chnrch at Aberdeen, Miss., recently. L. H. 
Stine, the pastor, there, “Contributions 
to Protestantism” is receiving a good response 
from the other ministers of Aberdeen, At 
the request of the faculty of the high school, 
Mr. Stine will repeat his lectut: on “John 
Calvin.” 


says, 


G. J. Chapman, minister of the First 
Church, Joplin, Mo., is lecturing Sunday eve- 
nings on the lives of great reformers, Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, John Wesley and Alex- 
ander Cainpbell, respectively. Mr. Chapman 
addressed the Twentieth Century Brother- 
hood of Men of the Carthage First Church, 
Monday evening, April 10. 


W. J. Lhamon has been holding a meeting 
he reports as an especial delight to him. He 
says that the joint meeting of the official 
boards of the Baptist and Disciple churches 
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of the town formed a resolution in favor of 
the union of the two bodies. It is to be hoped 
that this movement toward union will be 
consummated. 


Palm Sunday at the Lenox Ave. Church, 
New York, was observed at the morning serv- 
ice April 9, the minister, Wm. Bayard 
Craig, speaking on the subject: “Hosanna 
to the Prince of Truth.” In the evening the 
Carey E. Morgan, of Paris, Kentucky, spoke 
on topic: “The Work of Christ in America.” 
The Sunday morning audiences are crowding 
the auditorium on recent Sundays. 


Our good friend, Mr. Frank Coop, of South- 
port, Eng., sends us an English paper an- 
nouncing the acceptance by Rev. T. E. Ruth 
of Liverpool of a call to a Baptist church in 
Southport. Mr. Ruth’s messages have many 
times been quoted in The Christian Century 
and last summer we printed in full his Lon- 
don Conference address on “Christian Union 
and the World’s Need,” a masterly state- 
ment. 

R. W. Abberley and J. Ross Miller closed 
their short meeting at Bethany, Neb., on 
Apr. 9, with sixty-five additions. H. 0. 
Pritchard, who is in the first year of his 
ministry here, is leading the churth into 
greater spiritual activity. The Svtnday- 
school has an enrollment of fifty and is 
doing excellent work. R. W. Abberley ana 
J. Ross Miller are in a meeting at Owosso, 
Mich. 


Texas state convention will be held this 
year at Ft. Worth, May 6-9. A committee 
of thirty, under the leadership of Clinton 
Lockhart, president of Texas Christian Uni- 


versity, has already commenced active ar- 
rangements, and it is expected that there 
will be at least 600 representatives from 


the churches over the state. The mission- 
ary and educational interests of the church 
will be the principal subjects dealt with. 


E. L. Day, of Noblesville, Ind., has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of North Park Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and will begin there Apr. 


23. During his pastorate of fifteen months 
at Noblesville, eighty-five were added to the 
church, the Sunday-school graded and_ reor- 


ganized, and an enrolment o:1 150 reached in 
the men’s class. The total membership of 
the chureh is now about 750, L. C. Howe of 
New Castle will take up the work at Nobles- 
ville. 

A note from L. N. D. Wells, pastor at East 
Orange, N. J., tells of the death of Mrs. 
Jane Cowans, known at Bethany College by 


all graduating classes for many years as 
“Mother Cowans,” April 3, at the home of 


her daughter, Mrs. E. T. Wells of Steuben- 
ville, O. Mrs. Cowans was related to Sena- 
tor Oliver of Pittsburgh, and came to this 
country with that family from Ireland. Most 
of the years of her life were spent at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and Bethany. W. Va. She had 
been an earnest Disciple for more than sixty 
years. Four children survive her. 


Prof. H. T. Sutton, professor of oratory in 
the Texas Christian University, preached 
two most excellent missionary sermons in 
First Church, Joplin, Mo., Sunday, April 2. 
He remained during the week, giving Bible 
readings each evening. Prof. Sutton’s read- 
ings were John the Baptist, Paul Before 
Agrippa and on Mars Hill, Eighteen Chap- 
ters of Job and Second Timothy. On one 
evening he read Ben Hur. G. J. Chapman, 
minister of the church, says that Mr. Sutton 
is “sincerely Christian and scholarly. His 
work is of the highest order and will do only 
good wherever he goes.” 


J. K. Ballou, pastor at Stockton, Calli- 
fornia, after a study of two or three years 
of the question of Christian union, is giving 
a series of sermons on the general theme, 
as follows: The Causes of Divisions; The 
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Spirit and Genius of the Reformation; The 
Age of Polemics, and the Period of Com- 
ity; Federation, and Degrees of Unity; The 
Gradual Development of Unity—the Con- 
stant Stagnation of Conformity; The Chief 
Hindrances to Union; The Religion of the 
Spirit (not of authority), the Approach to 
Union; The Question of Baptism and Church 
Fellowship as Related to Union; Who Among 
Disciples Can Practice Unity, and With 
Whom Can They Unite? 


W. T. Brooks has concluded a nine-days’ 
meeting at Ladoga, Ind., with sixty-two ad- 
ditions. Mr. Brooks is now in a meeting at 
Aberdeen, Miss. 

The Christian Century is pretty much 
committed to Pentwater, Mich., as the ideal 
place for Disciples to spend the summet va- 
eation, but it recognizes that there may per- 
haps be other interesting places in_ the 
world. This admission is drawn out by look- 
ing through a little booklet of pictures and 
description setting forth the attractions of 
Pinecliffe, Colorado. Dr. B. B. Tyler suggests 
that those who’ make their summer rendez- 
yous at this interesting place would appre- 
ciate our calling attention to its inviting fea- 
tures. Dr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Craig of 
New York, and Prof. A. M. Haggard of 
Drake University, are among the residents 
there during vacation It is surely a delight- 
ful place to be—and in such company! 


The annual dinner of the Disciples Mis- 
sionary Union of New York will be given on 
Apr. 25 at the Hotel St. Denis. The ad- 
dresses of the evening will be on the subject: 
“Christian Union.” The guests who will 
speak are Dr. William T. Manning, of Trinity 
Parish, New York; Peter Ainslie, of Balti- 
more, and Herbert L. Willett, of Chicago. 
The addresses will be of wide-spread interest 
since Dr. Manning as Chairman of the Epis- 
copal Unity Commission, and Mr. Ainslie as 
chairman of the Disciples’ Christian Union 
Commission are both qualified to speak with 
commanding interest. Doctor Willett will 
also speak at the noon chapel service at St. 
Paul’s at Columbia University on April 25. 
The Disciples Club of Columbia, will attend 
the dinner in a body, escorting him from the 
University. 

Bruce Brown, lately of Spokane, Wash., 
now pastor at Fullerton, Calif., sends the 
following interesting note: 

“L. W. Klinker is holding a meeting in 
Cypress Park, Los Angeles, that deserves 
more than a passing mention. When I was 
with him in the South Main St. meeting 
last January, we selected Cypress Park as 
offering great promise. The Presbyterians 
had made an effort there without success. 
Bro. Klinker has succeeded in enlisting the 
interest of the entire community. This will 
be the only Protestant Chureh in Cypress 
Park. There are now seventy-five fine peo 
ple enrolled as charter members. A large 
number of these have been baptized. Bro. 
Klinker went into debt for a tent and 
began with no promise of support. I have 
spoken for him twice,” 


How a State Secretary Writes 
To His Churches 


Dear Brother:—The time approaches for 
our annual offering for American Missions. I 
do not know how you view it, but I look 
upon missions as missions, whether foreign, 
home or state, and a church cannot be doing 
its full duty to missions that is not in touch 
with all these fields. I am glad to note that 
your church was one of the few that made a 
good offering last year to American work. 
We, in South Idaho, are placed under very 
great obligations to the American Christian 
Missionary Society for their help in this 
field. Without the $100 given us this year 
we would simply have to abandor our mis- 
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sionary efforts, and the churches that are 
dependent upon us for support. Shall we not 
show our appreciation and gratitude to this 
board by giving as much to American mis- 
sions as we do to foreign? One other con- 
sideration. Every dollar given to home mis- 
sions means many dollars for foreign missions. 
The problem is a simple one. More and larger 
churches in America means more and larger 
offerings for the foreign work; and a church 
once organized and established by the Ameri- 
ean Christian Missionary Society will go on 
contributing to the foreign field for years to 
come. Money cannot be placed where it will 
do the cause of world-wide missions more good 
than in America. May we not count on your 
church for a large offering for American mis- 
sions the first Lord’s day in May? Will you 
please fill out the enclosed card saying we 
may? 
Yours for America for Christ, 
FRANK E. JONES, 

Cor. See’y. So. Idaho. 


The World in Boston 


Every department of “The World in Bos- 
ton” is humming with the activity of the 
last two weeks of preparation for the open- 
ing of the missionary exposition, to be held 
in the Mechanics Buildding, April 22 to May 
20. The building will be turned over to the 
Exposition management on the morning of 
April 17 and installation of the scenery and 
exhibits will be rushed day ard night so as 
to be ready for the opening hour on April 22. 

Regretting that he could not accept the 
invitation to be present and open the Ex- 
position in person, President Taft has agreed 
to send from the White House a message of 
greeting and to press a telegraph key, send- 
ing a signaf to the Mechanics Building, and 
in that way declare the Exposition open. 
Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Eastern Massachusetts, Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, and Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, will be speakers at the opening ceremon- 
ies. 

The thousands of Stewards have finished 
the study of their text-books and are pre- 
pared-to people the Exposition, impersonat- 
ing the natives of all lands they represent. 
Hundreds are putting the finishing touches 
on their costumes. The time tables have 
been made up for the service of the Stewards 
so that the Exposition will be manned at all 
hours by regiments of the great army of 
workers. One thousand children-have been 
trained to take part in little plays and 
tableaux and to play the games which chil- 
dren of other countries play. 

The rehearsals of the great choir for the 
Pageant of Darkness and Light are drawing 
near the end and the musical director, Mr. 
Ephriam Cutter, Jr., is greatly pleased with 
the efficiency which has been developed. Re- 
hearsals of the participants, who are to be 
or. the platform are being held every eve- 
ning. Each episode of the Pageant is being 
rehearsed on successive nights. 


Caldwell, Idaho. 


Four Great Lessons 

Every Sunday-school in the world that is 
following the uniform lessons of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association has in 
store four tremendously big lessons for this 
quarter. These days should be made moun- 
tain peaks in instruction and might with 
profit be preceded with the same amount of 
energy in preparation that on other occa- 
sions is expended in working up a record at- 
tendance or special contribution, with the 
emphasis for these days laid upon, well pre- 
pared and well taught lessons. 

These days are as follows: 

On April 30 the lesson is a special Foreign 
Mission Lesson with the story of Jonah as 
the text. 
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On May 14 the call of Isaiah for consecra- 
tion is made the basis for a like lesson in 
Home Missions. 

On May 21 the quarterly Temperance Les- 
son is to be studied and it is an especially 
well chosen one. 

On May 28 there appears for the first time 
a lesson devoted to the great theme of In- 
ternational Peace. 

The Scripture passages and golden texts 
for this remarkable quartet of lessons are of 
vital importance, they should be well pre- 
sented and the golden texts should be mem- 
orized by the entire school. Every pupil in 
the senior and adult departments of our 
eight thousand Sunday Schools is urged to 
make careful preparation for these four 
great lessons. Rost. M. HopkINs, 

American Sunday-school Supt. 


Ohio Secretary’s Letter 


Preparations for a great State Convention 
are nearing completion. The convention 
meets in Portsmouth, May 22-25. The C. W. 
B. M. and the Brotherhood of Disciples are 
arranging strong programs for their ses- 
sions. The O. C. M. S. convention begins 
Tuesday evening and closes Thursday after- 
noon, The watchword of the convention is 
“Go Forward.” The president’s address by 
Geo. Darsie will have the watchword for its 
subject. A unique and attractive feature 
will be the business men’s session which 
comes on Wednesday morning. Addresses 
will be made by three business men and two 
ministers. Another feature will be the 
Preacher’s Hour Wednesday morning and 
afternoon and Thursday morning. At this 
time Harry D. Smith, president of the A. C. 
M. S., will give a series of addresses for the 
special benefit of the preachers. It is hoped 
every preacher in the state may be present 
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at this feast of good things. Many preach- 
ers are absolutely unable to pay their own 
expenses. A church ought to send its 
minister. It will refresh his spirit. It will 
gladden his heart. It will enlarge his vision. 
It will enrich his ministry. It will bless the 
church. Send your minister to Portsmouth 
with a “God bless you” and a full purse. 
Wednesday night there will be two masterly 
addresses, “Back to Christ” by I. J. Spencer 
and “Filled with His Spirit,” by J. H. Gold- 
ner. The Sunday-school Session Thursday 
afternoon will be in charge of State Bible 
School Evangelist, L. I. Mercer. There will 
be messages from R. M. Hopkins, National 
Bible School Superintendent, H. H. Monin- 
ger and R. P. Shepherd. Thus the program 
throughout is of National convention caliber 
and attractiveness. Delegates will be pres- 
ent from Kentucky and West Virginia to 
swell the numbers and enjoy the feast and 
the fellowship. 

Z. E. Bates has returned to Ohio and 
taken up the work at Bowling Green. Ohio 
will give him a cordial welcome back home. 

John Hoag of Orwell has located at Stowe 
and Steeles Corners. 

A. P. Johnson of Chickasha, Okla., capti- 
vated the people of the Dunham Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, on a recent visit there 
and they are looking forward eagerly to 
his coming to be their permanent minister 
May Ist. 

Charles Darsie has resigned after a fruit- 
ful pastorate of nearly six years at Uhrichs- 
ville, to become the minister of the Craw- 
ford Road Church, Cleveland. 

A. J. Sever for eight years minister at 
Mentor where he did a most substantial 
and permanent work, has tendered his resig- 
nation to that congregation. 

J. B. Pickel has closed his work at Center- 
burg. He will continue to give half time to 
the church at Martinsburg. 

March was a good month in the Ohio of- 


fice. Receipts show an increase over last 
year. The missions all report prosperous 
condition. April is the closing month of our 


fiscal year and the secretary is anxious that 
every church be lined up for enlarged work 
in our state before the books close the first 
of May. Some churches postpone their re- 
mittance until the end of the year. This is 
a dangerous practice. See to it that your 
offering is not overlooked. The outlook at 
present gives strong reason to hope that the 
year will show a very encouraging increase 
over last year, but the battle is not won and 
we need every dollar sent in promptly. 
Cleveland, O. I. J. Canin. 


District Conventions in 
Kentucky 


The convention season in Kentucky has 
now begun. Béginning at Murray in the 
twenty-third district, nineteen district con- 
ventions are in progress of being held, cover- 
ing the entire state and continuing until the 


middle of June. Immediately following, 
come the series of county conventions, which 
will continue through July, August and up 


to the Frankfort convention in September. 
About sixty county conventions have been 
scheduled. All of these are in organized 
counties. The district schedule is as follows: 
District. Place. Date. 
Twenty-three—Murray ...;...... April 11-12 
Twenty-one—Sebree <<a cence April 13-14 
Eighteen—Hartford ............ April 18-19 
Twenty-two—Crofton ..........4 April 20-21 


Twenty—Trenton sagas .. April 25-26 
Two—Hodgenville ..............4 April 27-28 
One—Lebanon ...... TT 8 f 
Ten—How8tonville ................ May 4-5 
Five—Lawrenceburg ............ May 9-10 
Nine—Versailles ............... May 11-12 
Twelve—Dover ae hnkhedeaeeen May 16-17 
Eight—Carlisle  .............0.. May 18-19 


Seven—Erlanger 
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Six—Campbelisburg .......:.... May 25-26 
Eleven—London ..............-. May 30-31 
Sixteen—Olive Hill .............. June 2-4 
Thirteen—Jackson June 9-11 
Four—Russell Springs .......... June 16-18 
eer eee June 23-25 


The first day of each convention is C. W. B. 
M. day, the first night, State Missions; the 
second day, Bible-school; the second night, 
Educational. The programs for Bible-school 
day this year are strong and practical. The 
district officers seem to have made an un- 
usual effort, as one expressed it, to make 
their programs “the pride of the district.” 
The secretaries are gathering the reports and 
say they are coming in fine. After all, it is 
not the addresses delivered that make a 
convention great, but good reports. 

The new district standard adopted at 
Owensboro is now in operation. The stand- 
ard is as follows: (1) Every county repre- 
sented in the district convention by one of 
its officers. (2) Every county with as many 
as five co-operating Christian Bible-school 
organized. (3) Every county secretary mak- 
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ing a written report to the district statisti- 


cian. Districts complying with these re- 
quirements will be known as “Banner Dis- 
tricts.” Many districts are striving to reach 
this standard. Watters E. FRAZEE. 


Summer School of Sunday- 
school Methods 


The second annual Summer School of Meth- 
ods for Sunday-school and Missionary 
workers will be held at Bethany Park, In- 
diana, August 9-18. The school is under the 
direction of state superintendent, Garry L. 
Cook, Dean, and Mrs. Frank Wells, state 
president C. W B.M. The faculty and courses 
are as follows: Bible study, Prof. W. B. 
Taylor, Bethany College; “Psychology in Re- 
ligious culture,” R. P. Shepherd, St. Louis; 
Pedagogy, Prof. W. F. Smith, Bible College, 
Lexington, Ky.; two courses in Missions by 
Miss Hazel A. Lewis, Elementary Superin- 
tendent Indiana Sunday-school Association, 
Indianapolis; History, Methods and Manage- 
ment, Garry L. Cook and others to be an- 
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nounced later. 

The evenings will be given over to pop- 
ular lectures and entertainments, The last 
evening (the 18th) will be 
and Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, will deliver the 
address. All schools in Indiana that reach 
thé Front Rank standard by that date will 
be awarded pennants during the program of 
the evening. The regular certificate issued 
by the International Sunday-school Associ- 
ation for Summer school work will be given 
to all those completing prescribed courses to 
the satisfaction of the faculty. . 

The Bethany Assembly Board have granted 
a special rate of $10 for ten days for this 
achool. This includes room, meals and gate 
fee. There will also be a matriculation fee 
of one dollar charged for the school work. 

Complete programs will be out about the 
15th of April. All requests for information 
regarding the school should be sent to Garry 
L. Cook, Dean, 6060 East Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


A Day of Good Things at 
Cotner University 


June eight is to be made a great day at 
Cotner University. It will be Commence- 
ment Day for the present college year a. 
also the day on which the installation se:- 
vices are to be held. The regular commence- 
ment exercises are to be held in the morning. 
At that time nineteen young people are to be 
given the degree of A. B. Nine persons will 
receive from the Normal School of the Uni- 
versity State Life Teacher’s Certificates. In 
addition to these there are many that are 
to be gradnated out of the departmental 
schools—music, elocution, medicine, com- 
merce, The commencement address is to be 
delivered by Geo. B. Van Arsdal, pastor of 
the Central Church, Colorado. All 
are very happy over the fact that we are to 
have this brilliant speaker with us. 

In the afternoon of the same day 


Denver, 


cellor of the University. On that occasion 
Hon. C. H. Aldrich, Governor of Nebraska, is 
to be present and deliver the address. In 
the evening a reception is to be given. We 
are planning to make the day one that will 
long be remembered in the annals of the 
University. All of the old students and 
friends of the University are urged to be 


present. To all that can possibly come we 


commencement, 


the 
writer is to be formally installed as Chan- 
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extend a most hearty welcome. It is to be 
made a season of great rejoicing. Everything 
at Cotner is full of promise. Everything is 
moving forward. We are full of hope for the 
future and of thanksgiving for the present 
prosperity. Come to Bethany for this great 
day. WILLIAM OESCHGER. 


Pomona, California 


One of the most satisfactory meetings I 
have ever conducted was held recently at Po- 
mona, Calif... with M. D. Clubb. The fellow- 
ship with pastor and people, the number of 
additions to the church, the royal devotion of 
the membership, and the sympathetic inter- 
est of the churches of the city combined to 
make the task of the evangelist a labor of 
love, and to give real significance to the re- 
sults. Mr. Clubb has been with the Pomona 
church for a little over three years, and has 
not only erected an enduring monument in 
the new church building, which is one of the 
best appointed plants of the brotherhood, but 
has both numerically and spiritually en- 
larged the membership. In a quiet but states- 
manlike manner he has brought to pass great 
things for the congregation. One hundred 
and five came forward during the meeting, 
a hundred of whom have united with this 
congregation. The personal work of the 
members was largely responsible for the 
large audiences and for the additions, Of 
course, all of this was done under the direc- 
tion of the pastor. Rarely, if ever, have I 
seen greater efficiency displayed by the mem- 
bers of a congregation. 

The music was led by G. H. Waters, an 
elder of the congregation. He has conducted 
the music for twenty-five revivals, and gives 
every indication that he will be equal to the 
task for many more. Mr, Waters, gives 
not only his time and abilities to the cause, 
but devotes all his income to the gospel, 
Waters Station on the Congo was founded 
by him. He is truly a prince in Israel. The 
Pomona church has the second largest Sun- 
day-school on the Coast, and is doing satis- 
factory work under the direction of Supt. 
Orr. The C. W. B. M. has more thar 140 
members, and all other organizations are 
equally strong and efficient. 

Began a union meeting with ten of the 
leading Los Angeles churches last Sunday, 
after which I shall be with A. C. Smither. 

R. H. CRossFIetp. 
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FACTS - - 


THE AMERICAN 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


1849 --1911 
FIGURES - 


Mother of Organized Missions 
Established 3,803 Churches 
Baptized 82,025 Believers : 

Raised $1,985,604.07 } 


Our First and Fairest Fruit of Fellowship 

Our Heart and Hand Dedicated to Home and Native Land 
Our Servant for Promoting the Plea for Christian Union 
Our Supply of Men and Means for World Evangelization 
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